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NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Al veeh gol nt 1 to propl n these columns 
that the pu tion of a certain long - expected novel 
it wel t that of some very fine (Tane prices 
paid f It ne of the advantage f p irity in 
literatur thoug! not t very material one, that the 
ithor, in addition to his golden aureole, is represented 
i ing in the precious metal. On the present occasion 
the su £20,000 was fixed upon as the honorarium for 
the work, not (unhappily) by the publishers but by the 
paragraphists. A modest disc’aimer on the part of the 
wuthor has induced these grentiemen like the American in 
tl story. to ‘take half a mile off them crows,” or, in 
ther words, to make the sum £10,000 It is possible that 
there may be soi error in the calculation even yet, but 
there has been no second disclaimer, and as the cours 
now variably pursued with regard to every unauthorised 
statement is to consider it authorised unless it is contra 

dicted. let u suppose, for arguments s ike, that the hon 
rarium £10,000 Upon this hypothesis we are asked 
to behold ‘‘ the golden age of literature ind to con 


ith the days when Shakspere received five pound 


und Sav ire slept on i bunk That 


ovement in literary 


t has been some impr remuneration 
is not to be denied; but when the paragraphists go on to 
ik of the sands of Pactolus as fringing the river 

f Fiction, they lrop into” poetry. The sum in question 
is a large one, no doubt; but these same gentlemen 
inform us that the author of the book has taken over 
three years for its production, so that the pecuniary pro- 
ceeds are but £3000 a yeur Observe, when the thing 
comes ‘‘to be fried,” as the Americans say, how all the 
rubbish about “‘ the sands of Pactolus evaporates ' What 
is the income of even the novelist who ha beaten the 


literary record,” as to remuneration, compared with the 
fashionable physician, much less with the popular counsel * 
When a divine exchanges an indifferent living for a better 
one, he calls it ‘* 


but where is the bishop or where is the judge if he is a 


amore extended sphere of usefulness, 


good judge who would give up his endowments for those 
of the novelist, though he may count his readers by the 


million * 


PSs 8 


literature can be a 
settled, 


suc 


collaboration in 
that 
most cases it is tole rably eusy to tind, even if there be no 
At this moment a very 


That 


question may be considered as though in 

joints in its harness,” the joins. 
excellent novel is in course of serial publication, one of 
the that, whether the novel 


should be a good one or not, no human being would detect 


authors of which assured me 
which part of it belonged to himself and which to his 
collaborator. that if 
written under his part of the performance, I could not be 
more sure of the authorship; and as to the other part, 
I am as certain about if I had 
However, the thing can, no doubt, be done 


I can only say his name were 


it as seen the original 
manuscript. 
without such recognition, and has been done; indeed, one 
who has made a this line of business 
assures me that the only difficulty about it arises in the 
when you come to divide the 


like 


‘‘T have written more than 


great success in 
last act of the performance 
This is something 
Remus. 
share of it,” says one. ‘‘That may be,” 
‘‘but I was recognised in the field of literature before 


your arrival.”’ ‘** Rival.” 


profits. the contention between 


Romulus and my 


says the other, 
And echo answers 


But, whatever may be saidagainst the collaborated novel, 
it is, at all events, very superior to the composite novel, 
which is the new fashion, or rather ‘‘ the new humour,” 
for it is really little better than a bad joke. 
we are told, is the best judge of his honour, and so it may 
be with a question of taste; but it 
there is some want of self-respect, and certainly of respect 
for literature, in consenting to supply only one of the 
vertebre of a story instead of the whole vertebral column. 
If even one begins it—whith is, I hear, supposed to be 
the the 
characters of our own creation to be transmogrified by 
other hands A true author has always a tender regard 
for these children of his brain, and revolts at such baby- 
How does he know that, in coarse and unsym- 


Every man, 


does seem to me that 


most honourable position—how can we leave 


farming. 
pathising hands, they may not suffer damage, or even have 
distorted ° 
to live by blackmailing, or 


characters Imagine one’s hero 


ill-treatment 


their moral 
reduced (by 
pure as ice, chaste as snow,” becoming a 
In female hands especially one never 
This 
grotesque and unworthy form of novel-writing has in 
It is obviously 


one’s he: oine, ** 
professional beauty 4 


knows what a woman may not become in fiction. 


origin not even novelty to recommend it. 
plagiarised from the old drawing-room game of Conse- 
quences. When people had no conversation, and found 
themselves bored to death with one another, one wrote a 
line on a slip of paper, folded it down, and gave it to his 
neighbour, who wrote another line,-and so on, and so on. 
Then, when all had written, the various lines were read 
out aloud, and a duller and more incongruous attempt at 
literature could not be imagined, because ‘‘ composite 
stories” had not then been heard of. 


A curious effect of the present senseless passion for 
‘short stories,” quite apart from merit (as though brevity 
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wa3 not only the soul of wit but the body), is revealed by 
The 


works 


an action for debt in Philadelphia. defendant was 
of those female found 


tand and railway bookstall,”’ but whose 


** one novelists whose are 


upon eve ry corne! 
remuneration does not seem to have equalled her popu- 
‘for a book and 
week. Of these 


ind only expected to 


She turned out ‘ short stories’ 
manufactory’ for 
the shell or skeleton,’ 


‘* just as artificers have patterns given out 


larity. 
story ten pounds a 
she Was given : 

fill up the chinks 


to them.” One is sorry to find that her empl yyers were 


indifferent as to whether she bought, begged, or stole het 
dialogues, characters, or situations. This is what the 
taste for “ snippets”’ in fiction has resulted in. However 
penny-a-lining and padding are to be deprecated, this 


Procrustean system, by which a story-teller is prevented 


from getting into his stride, is still more contemptible, 


and reminds one of nothing so much as rabbit-coursing. 


The que stion of = How to dispose of the body ‘iy is one 


which has always been found difficult to answer by persons 
of homicidal 1 kill a 
but it completely private and 


unostentatious 


tenlencies. To man 18 @ very easy 


matter, to bury him in 


manner is one of the great hindrances 


to criminal sciene There is the river,” it may be said ; 


in so convenient a neighbour- 


but all of us do not reside 

hood, and, moreover, the river is a treacherous confidant, 
mad, if tidal, betrays all secrets, even dead ones. Upon 
the whole, this difficulty works well for the human race 


regards longevity, and is by no means to be deplored ; 
but its advantage in the case of the inferior animals is 
more doubtful. Why should it be so difficult to dispose 
of the dead body of a cat instance : 


for upposing, oO 


course, there has been no fout play, and ‘there is no 
question of its assa sin being broug’:t to justice?’ In the 
case of the stranded whale at Greenhithe the other day, 
so attractive to every eye ‘until it. became obnoxious to 


might have been a 


One cannot 


anothe: imagine there 
litt] 
whale in a 
but 
think a place of sepulture could be found 
letter in the 


The writer has seen the same «lead cat lying in 


organ, one can 


trouble as to its interment. burv a 
hurry with nm wooden spade in the sand; 
for a cat, even in a London, street, one would 
From a recent 
Times, however, it would appear this is not 
the case, 
a street on his road home for days and even weeks, and it 
is there still, in appearance much altered for the worse. 
It ‘*Where are the police?” the 
police only concern themselves, as regards the animal 
*“*Tf [T had a back garden,” 
writes this excellent person, ‘there it should lie.” He 


four-wheeler, 


for 


no use saying 


creation, with mad dogs. 
would take the thing in his brougham or a 
*- Where, oh ! where,” he 
I do not know, but I 
do know that, twenty years ago, when a very dear cat of 
mine deceased, the y declined to tuke it. I too had no 
back garden, and in the end had to give a boy half-a 
Upon inquiry, I foun 


and give it decent burial. 


exclaims, ‘* are the se ivengers °’ 


crown to dispose of it by night. 
he had dropped it into the Regent's Park Canal, which I 
feel almost sure was not a right thing for him to do. But 
that the new County 
» to this * 


what was to be done ? T.et us hop s) 


Council—or is it the Burial Board ?—-will s 


Another disgraceful breach of copyright has been 
committed by nature against the novelist. In a 


story of Mr. Grant Allen’s there is an incident denounced 


recent 
exaggerated,” and even *‘ impossible,” 
in connection with ship rats. The 
two of them—board a wreck tenanted solely by these 
the 
And now a correspondent 


by the critics as ‘ 
heroes —for there were 
unattractive rodents, from which terror of starvation 
has driven out all other fears 
has portrayed a visit to the Gottenburg Castle, wrecked 
the other day on St. Mary’s Isle, which is a mere replica 
of it: ‘‘We had no sooner put foot on deck than some of 
us immediately made tracks for the rigging, while others 
fell back into the boats. Rats! 
Great hungry, fanky, lean-looking creatures, 


I never saw so many rats 
in my life! 
many of them with their tails chewed off, swarmed up 
. One 
suppose they knew by instinct the impending fate of the 


from below in never-ending thousands. must 


vessel, for they no sooner saw us over the side than they 
swarmed down the ropes and tried to enter the boats.” 


Readers of ‘‘The Devil’s Dic,” ** please copy” and 
compare, 
It is strange that our more amazing whist stories 


should have hitherto been imported from the Colonies, and 


not from America, where cards are exceedingly popular 
and the most singular events of constant occurrence. But 
an incident has at last occurred ‘‘in the conductor's room 


of the railroad station in Boston,” which may be said 
to make up for the delay. A pack of cards, says the 
Worcest-r Gazette, was dealt in the ordinary way, and each 
player on taking up his hand found that it contained 
the whole thirteen cards of one suit. In the ‘ natural 
that followed the hands were thrown 
a; we should say, ‘‘ 
that would not have much mattered 
In addition to the players there were 


surprise ” up (or, 


down ”’), but, under the circumstances, 
there was obviously 
no use in playing. 
two persons looking on. In view of the remarkable nature 
of the story, ‘‘ the (/uzette (sic) sent for the notary publie”’ 
and secured the sworn affidavits of five of the party. It 
is probably the first time that the law has been called.in 
to corroborate a statement of this description. One cannot 
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help thinking that the absence of the signature of the 
sixth man is « little suspicious. There are many people 
who will back up an amazing story by an assertion (with 
an oath to follow 
affidavit about it. 


but who will shrink from making au 


In these days of pessimism a lady has had the courage 
to call her biography ‘*The Recollections of a Happy 
Life.” The book 
is an excellent one and full of interest, but what attracts 
one most of all about it is its cheerful title. People talk 
of this, that, and the other being the characteristic of 
modern literature, but what really distinguishes it, and 


This is really something to be noted. 


separates it from the literature of the past, is its lugubrions- 
ness. Our bards have been always melancholy; to be 
otherwise stamps them, they think, at once as minor 
but of late the flags of even our most popula 
novelists have half-mast Can 
anything be more melancholy, except for its touches of 
humour, ‘““The Little Minister’? Yes, 
** David Can anything be more dispiriting 
(except for that brief trip to Paris) than that excellent 


poets ° 


been, as it were, high. 


than there is 


Grieve.” 


individual’s career’ Yes, there is ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.” Can anything be more gruesome than that young 


person’s experiences ? Nothing. I have not a word to say 
against any one of theseadmirable works, although they have 
such alarge circulation ; but why do they depict humanity 
in'such hues of eclipse ? Life is, of course, not all beer and 
skittles : would that it were, and that we possessed the diges- 
tion to enjoy the one and the strength to practise the 
other! But is it really so very black as they paint it’ My 
disposition is to submit to authority, and I, thought these 
professional students of human nature must be in the 


right. Still, I resolved to ask Jones of our club, who 
knows (he says) everything, whether he did not think, 


with Dr. Johnson's friend, that even in this vale of tears 
cheerfulness sometimes ‘‘ breaks in” ¥ He said that it did. 
When I instanced the above proofs to the contrary, he 
gave me a reply which I neither expected nor desired : 
‘‘The lady who wrote the ‘ Recollections of a Happy 
Life ’ 
like yourself 
fiction. ’ 


was writing her own experience—i.e., fact; whereas 


the persons of genius you mention write 


It would seem to most people an exceptional experi- 
ence to have the fate of members of one’s own family 
never cleared up; but it is, in fact, a common case, From 
a late Parliamentary return we learn that, even of the 
Royal Navy, within a quarter of a century, no less than 
half-a-dozen vessels have ‘‘ never been heard of,” and how 
very much oftener must this have happened in our mercan- 
The presumption is, of course, that the crews 
are drowned ; but this may not be so. We know not on 
what desolate fathers, 
husbands, and brothers way still be living, fated some 


tile marine ¥ 


islands, in unfrequented seas, 
day, perhaps, to become Enoch Ardens, and to ‘ shake 
the pillars of domestic peace” by their return from their 
living tomb. 


A bishop in New York, in a recent sermon, deplores 
the presence of beauty in woman as “ deflecting the pious 
flow of and 
question whether it is worth while to have beauty at all.” 


her life’s stream,” considers it “an open 
From this we may be allowed to conclude that the preacher 
himself is what is called in Wiltshire ‘‘ ordinary looking ” 
sinful ordinary’), and that he is either 
Not even « bishop could hope 


(in extreme cases ‘* 
unmarried or a widower. 
to ‘‘rule his own house,” as regards its mistress at all 
No doubt 


he imagines them to be original, but very many years ago 


events, after delivering such opinions as these. 


there was a certain Jean Pierre Camus, Bishop of Bellay, 
who wrote a theological treatise, ‘‘ to inspire horror and 
disgust of love.” It had not, however, a large circu- 
lation, and had become so rare that that most ardent of 
readers, Southey, complains that he could never get a 
sight of it. The cause of these episcopal denunciations 
was probably the same in both cases. Ina peri d of pique 
or disappointment even our blessings appear to be mis- 
fortunes, and we rashly wish that they had never been 
but the morrow ‘‘ the flow of our 
life’s stream ’’ is no longer so unnaturally ‘‘ deflected,” and 


conferred upon us ; on 


we appreciate the gifts the gods provide us. 


A breach-of-promise case the other day drew some 
happy tears The parties were of mature age. The gentle- 
man, a widower, tells the lady that, though ‘‘ very com- 
fortable at home, it was not like having a partner.” He 
in making his offer, but 


eS did not go down on his knees ve 
He paid out of his own pocket for 
When a friend suggested that 


was very affectionate. 
having her watch repaired. 
she would make him a good wife, he answered ‘‘ Hem!” 
** Did he really say ‘ Hem’ ” 
‘* He did,” she averred, ‘‘ or something of that 
This reminds one of the who 
swore that someone had called over the banisters, ‘‘ Tom, 
Tom,” or, words to that effect. The case, which it is fair to 
say, was much clearer than that of ‘‘ Bardell v. Pickwick,” 
and had, justly enough, the same result, had points of 
resemblance to it that were recognised by every ear; and, 
most curious of all, the counsel for the complainant was 


the new Q.C., Mr. Dickens. 


* inquires the counsel for the 
defence. 
kind.”’ 


accurate witness 
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PLAYHOUSES. 
CLEMENT 


THE 
BY SCOTT. 
The members and well-wishers of the Independent ‘lheatre 
Society gave us all a very pleasant and interesting evening 
when, at the little Royalty, they produced three small plays. 
None of them, it is true, is-very likely-to set- the Thames-on 
fire, and I very much doubt if this “triple bill” would prove 
attractive at the ordinary theatre, Still, the matter was whole- 
some and digestible, and the manner was, in one case, admir- 
able. The evening opened with a fair rendering into English 
rhymed couplets, by Mr. John Gray, of ‘Theodore de Banville’s 
exquisite little dramatic fancy “Le Baiser.” The verse, no 
doubt, might have been less halting, and the rhymes not so 
tainted with occasional “Cockneyisms” ; but perhaps this excel- 
lent society is indifferent to style. Anyhow, “The Kiss” 
passed muster, and all who were present seemed to think that 
the rhymester was the Laureate of the future. But such trifles 
as these require a delicate, nervous, and sensitive touch as well 
in the acting as in the composition. Mr. Bernard Gould has 
a charming voice and a nic? method of elocution ; but Miss 
Chester must study hard, cultivate her style, and learn experi- 
ence before she can do justice to poetry. Next came “ ‘Ihe 
Minister’s Call,’ dramatised by Mr. Arthur Symons, from a 
novelette by Mr. Frank Harris. An earnest-minded, enthn- 
siastic, but troubled minister, at the head of a Baptist con- 
gregation at Kansas, U.S., has fallen desperately in love 


with the wife of one of his deacons. The serious crisis in 
his life arrives. He receives a “call” to Chicago, and the 


question is, shall he go away and flee temptation, or shall he 
remain where he is and plunge deeper and deeper into the mire? 
Naturally, at this important moment he consults the woman 
whois the rock ahead. She is a most practical and unsenti- 
mental young person. At first she earnestly encourages her 
young clerical lover to remain, on the plea that they can love 
safely in secret, that her husband is a very unsuspic 
person, and that no one is. likely 
to discover the romance in the 
household. “Let us 
be wary, let us hide our loves.” 
jut the young clergyman is too 
for that, and he 
suggests flight. “ But where?” 
asks the guilty wife. Ile cannot 
“And what 


ious 


deacon’s 


conscientious 


say. would you 
do?” He does not know. “And 
what on earth are we to live 
upon?” That is a_ practical 





poser, so the minister elects to 
accept the Chicago “call,” and 
in the circumstances he was 
surely quite right to shake him- 
self clear from such a very un- 
desirable young person the 
deacon’s wife. Mr. Frank 
Worthy, who is a young actor 
of great promise, and very much 
in earnest, as well as Miss 
Gertrude Kingston and Mr. 
Rudge Harding, did what they 
could for the little play, but 
their hold upon it was only a 
nervous and they were 
not able to make a very strong 
impression. By far the 
interesting moment was when 
the curtain drew up on Mr. 
William Archer's admirably 
written English version of a 
play by Brandes, a Norwegian 
dramatist. There was heart 
here and sense also, ‘The story 
is the old stage one of married 
disturbed by the acci- 
dental arrival of the mysterious 
stranger. IIe has in his pocket 
the key which unlocks the 
matrimonial cupboard contain- 
ing the grimmest of skeletons, 
The wife, who has the fondest 
of husbands and the loveliest of 
children, and whose life is one 
ray of sunshine, has a 
known, as she thinks, to only 
one man in the world. Years 
ago she was the victim of an 
infamous scoundrel, who ruined 


as 


one, 


most 


bliss 


secret, 


her. The author of the play 
insists that she sinned inno- THE 
cently. Mr. Archer declares 
that she was “practically irresponsible for her actions.” 
But I cannot here go into that matter. By her own 


actions, by her own clear showing, there was an element 
of consent in what she did. She was not the victim of a 
trick, but of mental and physical fascination. Here, I venture 
to think, is the one weak link in the chain. If the woman 
had been the victim of an outrage, pity for her would be 
inevitable ; but she did what she did. even according to the 


showing of Brandes and Archer, with her eyes open. ‘The 
Examiner of Stage Plays has ventured to suggest the 


omission of certain lines which might be misconstrued, but 
which really, so far as I can see, do not affect the morality 
or immorality of the story one bit. It is quite clear 
to everybody that there has been one deplorable passage in 
the woman's life, and she earnestly wants to bury it and 
forget it for ever. But these horrors live on and on for 
ever. They ean no more be destroyed than the murderer's 
victim. Earth refuses to hold such secrets, as we know from 
the confession of Eugene Aram. This wretched woman's one 
guilty secret turns up in her husband’s oldest friend. She sees 
and her seducer in the man her husband most 
honours. Here begins the play, and here begins also a very fine 
study of womanly emotion by Miss Olga Brandon. The 
instant her eyes meet the hated man her face “ fails suddenly,” 
it ceases, it “turns grey,” it “dies as a leaf that dies in a day.” 
She dares not look at husband or enemy. We almost seem to hear 
the throbbing at her heart and to feel the awful tremble that 
shakes every limb. God has not spared her. Her prayers are 
unanswered, She cannot liveit down. Fate is before her— 
awful, inexorable fate. All too soon, the husband discovers all. 
The woman he idolised is polluted ; nothing in the world can 
alter that damning fact. It beats into his brain until it 
maddens him. There they are, woman and man, united, it is 
true, but wrenched apart, and, in reconcilable 
never. Then comes the eternal question, what is to be done? 
What does it matter? Nothing in the world can rennite those 
lives and make them what they were before. No man 
woman in the world takes back the sinner and really forgets 
the sin that has come like an abyss between them. At any 
rate, the dramatist does not decide it one way or another. I 
earnestly hope that this little play will be revived, for I should 
like tosee both Miss Olga Brandon and Mr, Arthur Bourchier act 


recognises 


one 


sense, 


or 
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in itagain. It was a great treat, for we do notalways get hold 
of a play so well written or so extremely well acted. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne was quite right when he encouraged 
laughter once more at the merry little Vaudeville. His best 
patrons are not They have never quite forgotten 
the old days of “ Our Boys” and * Confusion.” So the popular 
manager of an always delightful little playhouse dipped his 
hand into the lucky bag and pulled out * Happy Returns,” by 
Mr. Fred Horner. It is founded on a French play, but Mr. 
Horner has done his work very cleverly, given us some smart 
dialogue, and was sensible to change the inevitable wicked 
little supper party of the elderly roné into a private boxing 
entertainment. Thanks to Mr. ‘Thorne, who is an exce 
comic actor, this scene goes better than any in the play. 
Miss Dorothy Dorr, like the well-trained and experienced 
actress that can turn at will from seriousness to 
farce. She has high spirits, and keeps the ball of fun 
rolling with Mr. Charles Fawcett—a married couple who 
have a tiff, rush to the law, and are ultimately reconciled, 
after re-enacting the quarrel according to the French 
system. Mr. Cyril Maude is also seen to great advantage as 
a heartless exquisite, “quite in the modern time,” who is 
fond of flirting with and compromising married women, but 
would sooner put a millstone round his neck and drown him- 
self than dream of honourable marriage. I see no reason why 
“ Happy Returns” should not be a great success. 


sobe1 sides 








she is, 
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THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN AN ODDFELLOW. 
The Right Dr. 
Feb, 29, was initiated with due ceremonial into the philan- 
thropic Order of Oddfellows, the Manchester Unity, at the 


tev. King, Bishop of Lincoln, on Monday, 





BISHOP OF LINCOLN ADMITTED TO THE ORDER OF 


Franklin Lodge, held in their hall, Broadgate, in the city of 
Lincoln, together with the Mayor, Mr. W. W. Richardson, and 
Mr. W. Crosfield, Liberal candidate for that city, all three being 
admitted as honorary members. The Grand Master of the 
Order in England, Brother J. J. Bytheway, of Kidderminster ; 
the Grand Master of the Lincoln District, Brother P. P. 
Dickinson ; the Deputy Grand Master, Brother Daniels ; the 
Master of the Lodge, Brother Mellars, with Brother Keyworth 
and other local officers, attired in their regalia, and many other 
members of the order, took part in the proceedings. It was an 
interesting scene. The newly initiated brethren, having replied 
to the formal interrogatories and listened to the customary 
charge addressed to them by the Grand Master of the order, 
were conducted to their seats, and several instructive speeches 
were made, setting forth the beneficent objects of the society 
and the statistics of its 
during eighty years, it now extends over almost the whole civil- 


great operations. Having existed 
ised world, numbering at present about 700,000 members, with a 
capital of nearly seven millions sterling, and with an annual 
revenue of £1.360,000, adding yearly 20,000 members and a 
quarter ofa million toitsrevenue. The Bishop said it wasa great 
honour and pleasure to be admitted to that society, whose 
principles were self-help and mutual help and the recognition 


of the brotherhood of man; let them also remember the 
Fatherhood of God. 
THE BULL “NEW YEAR’S GIFT.” 


At the sale of some of the Queen’s pure-bred cattle, from the 
shorthorn, Hereford, and Devon herds, at the Shaw Farm, 
Windsor Park, the fine bull “ New Year's Gift” was purchased 
for a thousand guineas by the Earl of Feversham, president of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. This notable beast, which 
has been successfrelly exhibited at several cattle shows, com- 
bining, it is said, in his breeding some of the best strains of 


the shorthorn variety in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
might as well have been named the “ Union” bull. An 
American bidder wanted him at the Qneen’s sale, but stopped 


forty guineas short of Lord Peversham’s price 
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THE NEW LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
The elections for the second London County Council have 
resulted in the return of eighty-four Progressives and thirty- 
four Moderates ; in a word, in an overwhelming majority of 
the Progressive Party. The latter have not only maintained 
their strength on the first County Council, but have greatly 
improved it. ‘The first Council consisted, so far as its elected 
members went, of seventy Progressives and forty-eight 
Moderates ; in the new body the Progressives have a majority 
of three to one, and, supposing they elected all the aldermen, 
could—out of a total of 137 members—-command 103 followers. 
Moreover, the Progressives have the great moral advantage of 
returning nearly all their old members. Men like Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Charles Harrison, Mr. McDougall, and even Mr. Parkinson, 
who have been the objects of special attack, have all been 
re-elected; while Mr. Corbett, the W hip of the Moderates 
has been defeated by a large majority, and Colonel Rotton, 
a prominent member of the same party, shares his 
fate in Clapham. Lord Rosebery comes in at the 
head of the poll in East Finsbury, his majority being one 
thousand. The largest majority in the elections has been 
secured by Mr. John Burns in working-class Battersea, who 
overtops his highest opponent by over 3000 votes, and the 
largest poll by Colonel Hughes at Woolwich, in whose interest 
over 6000 electors voted. Lord Carrington heads the poll in 
West Pancras; and the Duke of Norfolk, with three 
Moderate candidates, has been returned for the City, the one 
Progressive, Mr. Rhodes, being easily defeated. ‘The only 
other Progressive reverse has taken place in Holborn, where 
Mr. Hoare, a man of great ability, loses his seat, and two 
Moderates are returned. This is amply balanced by Pro 
gressive gains in Clapham, Lewisham, Brixton, Fulham, 
Deptford — where Mr. Sidney Webb, the author of “The 
London Programme,” is in by 1800 votes—and elsewhere 

The new Council is undoubtedly a strong body in experi- 
ence, ability, and administrative 
gifts, and its ranks will probably 
be further strengthened by the 
appointment of Mr. Dickinson 
as the new Deputy Chairman. 
Mr. Dickinson is a young man 
but he proved himself to be one 


St. 


of the ablest members of the 
old Council. It was he who, 
first as chairman of the Games 
Sub-committee, and afterwards 
as chairman of the Parks Com- 
mittee, was responsible for thi 
excellent provision for the want 
of the London cricket, foot)a||, 
and athletic clubs, which has 


been one of the most popular 
features of the Council's work 





He has an excellent command 
of detail, and has before him a 
future of real eminence. The 


settlement of the question of 


the new Chairman is a more 
difficult one. It is not improb- 
able that Lord Rosebery may 
again consent to serve; bunt, 
failing him, Lord Ripon, who 


has hitherto acted as the Chair- 
man of the West Riding County 
Council, might be asked to step 
into the position. Lord Carring- 
reserve Progressive 
but it is thought 


ton 18 a 
enndidate 4 


that it will be better for him 
to acquire some preliminary 
knowledge of the Council's 


business before he occupies the 
post for which his rank and his 
experience Governor — and 
a very popular Governor — of 
New South Wales fairly entitle 
him. The Progressives would 
wise to choose for the Vice- 
Chairmanship some member of 
the Moderate Party like Mr, 


as 


be 





feachcroft or the Duke of 

Norfolk. As for the Chairmen 

of Committees, they will prob- 

ably remain much as before. 

Mr. Hutton, Mr. Howell Wil- 

— —— liams, Mr. Charles Harrison, 
Photo by Mr. R. Slingsby, Lincoln, Mr. Lemon, Mr. Costelloe, Mr 


Fardell, Mr. Clarke, and other 
chairmen remain to give the 
benefit of their experience to the new body, and if it 
would retain the popular confidence it will not make any 
detailed changes. 


THE HANSARD UNION PROSECUTION, 
The affairs of the Hansard Union Printing and Publishing 
Company, which have during a twelvemonth past occupied 
some attention in the winding-up process of legal investi- 
gation and adjudication, have recently given rise to a criminal 
prosecution. On Monday, Feb. 29, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
the promoter and managing director, Sir Henry Isaacs, a 
director, late Alderman and formerly Lord Mayor of London, 
Mr. Joseph Isaacs, his brother, and Mr. Charles Dollman, 
were charged before Sir John Bridge, the chief magistrate 


at the Bow Street Police-Court, with having conspired 
to cheat and defraud the shareholders in one transaction 
to the amount of £30,000. Mr. Bottomley could not 
obey the summons that day on account of illness, but an 


adjournment was granted,and on Wednesday, March 2, and again 
on the Friday, he appeared with the other defendants. The 
prosecution was instituted by the Crown, Mr. C. F. Gill being 
counsel ; while Mr. George Lewis attended as solicitor for Sir 
Henry Isaacs and Mr. Joseph Isaacs. Mr. St. John Wontner 
appeared for Mr. Dollman, and Mr. Horatio Bottomley con- 
ducted his own defence 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND AT FOOTBALL. 
The match played on Saturday, March 5, at the 
Place ground, Edinburgh, between the representative teams of 
England and Scotland, both of which countries had previously 
Ireland and Wales, excited much We have 
therefore given the portraitsofthe English fifteen. Their names 
will be found with the portraits; the Scottish players were 
Messrs. W. A. Macdonald, J. E. Orr, W. R. Gibson, J. D 
Boswell, J. N. Millar, R. G. M‘Millan, F. W. J. Goodhue, G. 1 

Neilson, M. C. M‘Ewan, D. G. Anderson, C. E. Orr, W. Neilson, 
G. T. Campbell, P. R. Clauss,and H. J. Stevenson. Mr. J. Warren, 
of Ireland, was the referee. The contest was robustly main- 
tained, ending in the victory of England by one goal to nothing. 
This is the nineteenth match between England and Scotland : 
eight won by England, four by Scotland, and seven drawn 


Raeburn 


beaten interest. 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY (PROGRESSIVE). MR. JOHN BURNS (PROGRESSIVE). MR. W. H. DICKINSON (PROGRESSIVE). 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson, born in 1859, son of late Mr. 8.8 
Dickinson, M.P. for Stroud, barrister on Oxford Cireuit, 


three years member of London County Council, chairman 


44, has Mr. John Burns, age 33, working engineer, Socialist 
Democratic leader, a well-known manager of labour strikes, 
has been a member of the London County Council three 


Earl of Rosebery (Archibald Philip Primrose), age 
been Foreign Secretary of State, and held other offices in 


the last Gladstone Ministry ; was first Chairman of London 


(East Finsbury, 2045.) years past. (Battersea, 5168 votes.) of important committees. (Wandsworth, 4009.) 


County Council, 


LORD MONKSWELL (PROGRESSIVE). MR. J. MCDOUGALL (PROGRESSIVE). COLONEL HOWARD VINCENT, M.P. (M.) 
Mr. J. McDougall, age 47, Wesleyan Methodist, a temperance Colonel C., E. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P. for Central 
advocate, has been active in the London County Council on Sheffield, age 42, was in the Army, afterwards at the Bar, 
the Asylums Committee, and in the matter of licenses for the Director of Criminal Investigations of Metropolitan Police 
sale of drink and regulation of music-halls. (Poplar, 3713.) 1878-84, (St. George's, Hanover Square, unopposed.) 


Lord Monkswell (Robert Collier, 2nd Baron), awe 46, was 
counsel to the Treasury, active member of London County 
Council, Chairman of Reformatory Schools Committee, 
City Committee on Contracts. (Haggerston, 2198.) 


H( )} My, 


MR. CHARLES HARRISON (PROGRESSIVE). LORD CARRINGTON (PROGRESSIVE). MR. SIDNEY WEBB (PROGRESSIVE). 
Mr. Sidney Webb, LL.B., age 32, was a clerk in the Colonial 
Office, is a literary writer and author of books expounding 
Socialist principles of the Fabian Society and plans of 
Metropolitan Reform. (Deptford, 4088,) 


Lord Carrington, G.C.M.G., third baron, age 48, was M.P, 
for Wycombe (Liberal), 1865 to 1868, aide-de-camp to 
Prince of Wales in India, 1875-6, Governor of New South 
Wales. 1885 to 1890. (West St. Pancras, 2121,) 


Mr. Charles Harrison, age 56, solicitor, has been Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the London County 
Council for several years, also engaged in the efforts to 
obtain taxation of ground rents, (S.W. Bethnal Green, 2462.) 


MR. E. BOULNOIS, M.P. (MODERATE). THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G. (MODERATE). COLONEL HUGHES, M.P. (MODERATE). 
Mr. Edwin Hughes, M.P. for Woolwich, age 60, a practising 


solicitor, Colonel of 2nd Kent Artillery Volunteers, Con- 


servative political agent, was member of Metropolitan 


Mr. Edmund Boulnois, age 51, M.P. for East Marylebone, Duke of Norfolk (Henry Fitz-Alan Howard, K.G.), age 44 
Chairman of Board of Guardians, Director of West Middle Premier Duke and Earl, Hereditary Earl Mar-hal, County 
sex Water Company, was a member of the Metropolitan Councillor for West Sussex, an eminent Roman Catholic 


Board of Works.” (Marylebone, re-elected unopposed.) 


and Liberal-Conservative Peer. (City of London, 5760.) Board of Works and London School Board. (Woolwich, 6079.) 
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" } trative capacity } universa recognised, and 
! vas 8 i ont by I Rosebery in his speech at St 
James's H i is the most vainn ¢ nduinte in the I ! 
Mr. D 800 has been Chairman of the Parks Committee and 
V Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, and, as he 
has wealth, leisure, enthusiasm, and knowledge, he onght to 
go tat 
Mr. Coste e, who has changed his seat on the Council from 
Stepney to Chelsea. has scored a verv considerable suece asa 
member of the advanced wing of the Progressive Party An 
[Irishman b yirth, he is an old Balliol man, and was a dis- 
tinguished Union orator in his Oxford days He won his 
political spurs at Edinburgh where he came ont ns Mr 
Goschen's Radical opponent in 1885, and fonghta brisk, thoug} 





ful, battle. He is now Gladstonian candidate fo 


nnsuccess 


sen. He isa Cathotic. a man of wide culture and considerable 
personal force. On the Council his chief work has been 
wssociated with the examination of questions of local taxation 
and of the special equalisation of assessments. He is the 


iathor of a proposal in favour of a municipal death duty. 


Colonel Hughes, M.P., has the distinction of having 
a higher poll than any candidate, Moderate or Pro- 
before the constituencies. His poll amounted to over 
six thousand votes, a result largely due to his immense local 
nee and popularity. He is associated with all the chief 
local building, provident, and benefit societies of Woolwich, for 
which he is member. He was a prominent figure in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and has done good work on the 


secured 


gressive 


influe 
l 


Council, where his shrewdness, tact, knowledge of local 
government, and freedom from party bias have been of 


essential service. He is virtually a “ Tory Democrat,’ and has 
considerable powers of shrewd, cogent sper ch 


John Burns has again been elected for the County 
by an overwhelming majority in his stronghold at 
a result due partly to his interesting and vigorous 
personality, and partly to his work for labour the old 
London County Council. He has practically been instrumental 
in placing £50,000 in the pockets of the London working-men, 
and also in establishing the rule as to the payment of trade 
union rates of wages. Some of his best work has been done 
on the Main Drainage Committee, where his practical experience 
as a skilled engineer has of real service. Mr. Burns 
is a student well as a politician, and his library in his 
little house at Lavender Hill contains an excellent and care- 
fully weeded collection of works on political economy and 
labour problems Ile has the finest ‘open-air voice” in 


England 


Mr. 
Council 
jattersea 
on 


been 


as 


Mr. McDongall, who has been returned for Poplar by an 
increased majority, is most widely known by his action in 
reference to the music-halls, but his best work on the Conneil 
has been identified with other departments, especially with 
the asylams. Mr. MeDongall has devoted eight honrs a day 
mainly to the inspection of the four great asylums unde 


author of a 
which has 


7 Council, and he is the 


of 
the 
sulted in some economies 


re control the 


for 


no doubt, r 


system central purchase of stores 
He was also responsible 
from the diet of the patients, for 
a good deal may lx He was 
Drainage Committee, and is a 
He is an unt worker 
ind has, perhaps been credited with certain excesses associate 


crusade for which he not 


for the exclusion of alcohol 
vhich, on medical grounds said 


Main 
sanitary questions. 


an member of the 
specialist in ring 


1 


with the “social was 


personally responsible. 


purity 


Sidney James Webb, whose election 


majority has excited 


for Deptford by 
enthusiasm in 


Mr. 


1 large considerable 


Progressive circles, may be described as the rising 
iope of the stern and unbending Radicals Although 
ttle more than thirty years of age, he bas crowded a long 
of activities into his career. Born in London, he was 
edacated in Geneva and Wismar, in Mecklenbuarg-Schwerin 


continuing his studies at a later date at the Birkbe Insti- 
tution and the City of London College. He entered the Civil 
Service in , and two years later, by means of subsequent 
examinations. carried off of the prizes of the Service—a 
clerkship in the Colonial Office.. His success was remarkable, 
it was obtained in the face of Oxford and Cambridge 
honours men,and no other competitor at these examinations 
has obtained so high a place withont the aid of classics 
and mathematics. Mr. Webb's highest marks were secured 
in history, political economy, jurisprudence, and moral science. 
ad it was to these strdies he continued to devote himself 
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( f Designs have been submitted to the Treasury for 
land silver piece y various artists, Messrs. Thorny 
( ft, Birch, Ford nd Poynter. among others, having been 
vited to compete, and it is hoped that the unsightly Jubilee 
( we, which has been universally condemned, will soon be 

uperseded 

Mr. Niel is O'Conor, who succer Sir John Walsham as 

M ter Pe was Secretary of I tion in the Chi ( 
capital in 1883, and on the death of the then Minister, Sit 
iH Parkes, was left in charge of British interests at a ! 
t \ critical period. Upper Burmah was during that 
t innexed to the British Empire, which brought om 
itiers up to those of China. The diplomacy then exercised 
Mr. O'f vr did much to soothe the susceptibilities of the 
Celestials, and we may thank him for the long subseqnent 
period of tranquillity that has prevailed upon our frontier. 
Mr. O'Conor’s appointment is likely to be exceedingly popular 
h the British mereantile community, whose dissatisfaction 
th the methods pursued by S John Walsham has led to 
that gentleman’s “ promotion” to a post of comparativels 
small importance and considerably less emolument Mr. 
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Conor entered the Diplomatic Service in 1866 
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of all this, Cambridge University started in 
examinations 


local 


Sidg wick 


bridge to manage a honse for five girl students 


eginning 
and very 


le oO 


admitted into 


Anne 


ade to this gentleman for any information relative 


arose 


Club, we are «lad to 
been made in 


new Authors 
that the protest which 
t heen without effect. 


announce has 
mns and elsewhere has n¢ 
have their original 
1e immediate neighbourhood of Piccadilly, and are 
the ec possible to Charing 
wing in mind the the ] 

lists who have already joined the club, this step is 
We wonder, by the way, if pu 

sacred precincts 

founded limited liability 
one £5 share in which qualifies and saves entrance 
first comers. Forms for applications for shares can 
lat Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, 1, Pall Mall East. or of 
of the company, Mr. Oswald Craw 


C.M.G.. 
s Mansions, Westminster. Application may like- 


abandoned idea of 


mb as near 


as 


convenience of 


on opening 
irge number 
lishers are 


Authors’ 


possible 
the 


may be added, is on a 


an furd, 
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eath of Miss 
College, has already 


Principal of 
to. but 


Clough, the revered 
been hastily referred 





the interval 
— — has brought 
oF. abundant evi- 


, : ~<a dence of the 

iy ~s universal 
: As & esteem in 
which the lady 
held. 
Clough 
was born in 
1820, arid was 
an elder sister 
of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, 


W a-8 


Anne 


the poet. 
Much of her 
early life was 
spent in 
America and 


Canada, but 
she returned 
to England 
and her birth- 
place, Liver- 
pool, when 
abont twenty 
vears of age. 
early 
Liverpool, and, later, at Ambleside. 
unbounded, and 





Miss CLovueH, e 


THE LATE 


She 
irls’ school at 
for 


isiasm female education was 


largely through her efforts that lectures were 
x” Iladies*in Manchester and Liverpool, ont of 
the North of England Council, which first put 


education on a sound footing, and 
number of University men, 
As the outcome 
1869 the higher 
for women, and in 1871 Mr. Henry 
invited Miss Clongh to come to Cam- 
This was the 
of Newnham College and its friendly rival, Girton ; 
much of the credit of a remarkably successful 


r of 
with the help of a 
lectures for women in many towns 


women 8 


and others 


experiment must be conceded to the tact, the good judgment. 
and the devotion of Anne Clough 


Th 
College 
the Bishop 
Pembroke 
Jebb, 
Cambri 
by Lord a 


lge 


many frien 


storm, the 


The annual dinner of the Royal Institute 


funeral 


Chapel. which was crowded, 


M.P., 


Miss Clough was held in King’s 
those present including 
of Peterborough, the Masters of Peter] ] a 
Trinity, Selwyn; the Provost of King's, Professors 
Sidgwick, Ryle, Marshall, and many other eminent 
men. ‘The coffin was covered with wreaths 
nd Lady Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and 
ds in Cambridge and London. Amid a heavy snow- 
remains were afterwards interred at Grantchester. 


service for 


118 sidney, 


sent 


of Painters in 


Water Colours took place on March 8, when a goodly number 


of visitors 


, guests of the members, had an opportunity of 


taking a preliminary canter through the handsome rooms in 


Piccadilly. 





Sir James Linton was in the chair, supported by 
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liffe-Owen and Sir Trevor Lawrence, both chair- 


man and his visitors dealing at length, bunt from amusing!y 













conflicting standpoints, with the question of Mr. Tate’s 

Fer The s f the evening, however, was made by 
Mr. Her Arthur Jones, who, replying to “ Literature,” 
1" e very n over the disinclination of a large portion 
of th ry orld to concede the name of literature to 
the art which he practised. Among members present were 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. John Fuilleylove, 
Mr. Arthur Severn, and Mr. Edwin Bale; and the list of 
visito included Mr. Linley Sambourne, Mr. Cosmo Monk- 






Mr. M. H. Spielmann, and 





house, Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P.. 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 
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the grand old men of Ameri 
March 5, in Mr. Noah Porter. Mr. Porter was 
had been connected all his life with Yale College, 
1 I he for fif president. He held 
Professorship of Moral and Metaphysics 
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re lar it American colleges, and some of his works, 
1 as his “Human Intellect” and his “ Science of Nature 
versus tne Science of Man,’ mre well known in Eng- 
lat But Mr. Porter was principally famous as the suc- 
cessor ¢ Webster of “Webster's Dictionary,” and was the 





st editions of that popular work. 







\ lively and versatile career, followed by a few years of 
repose after his retirement in 1877 from the Governorship of 
Ceylon, was 

that of Sir 

Z : William Gre- 






gory, who has 
died in his 
seventy - fifth 

{ leaving 


agrcoecble 
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veal 













lmipression ora 
renial pre- 
sence that of 
na clever and 
accomplished 
Irish = gentle- 
man—in social 
lifeand ainong 
hi contem- 






poraries in the 
political 
world. Iein- 
herited the 
estate of Coole 
Park, in Gal- 
way, with Con- 
servative party 
attachments, 
froma grand- 
father who was 
in office under Lord Liverpool ; and, having been educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, and being elected for Dublin in 1842. was 
member of the House of Commons 
in the time of Peel. But his predilection for 
the turf and too strong for the demands of 
litical ambition, and he repeatedly declined office. In 1857 
e was elected for Galway, and became a supporter of Lord 
‘almerston, who liked him much. He was appointed Governor 
of Ceylon in 1872, and won great popularity among both the 
European residents and natives of that island. His taste for 
art and his knowledge of sculpture, painting, and architecture 
his nomination as one of tle trustees of 
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were recognised by 
the National Gallery in London. 






The Lord Chancellor has had two Residentiary Canonries to 










































































give away, and has conferred one upon the son of an old 
colleague. ‘The Rev. Herbert Charles Pollock, whose anpoint- 


ment to the Rochester stall has occasioned some surprise, has 
been nine years in orders, and is singularly young in cxperi- 
ence for a canon. It is only fair, however, to say that Mr. 
Pollock had been six years at the Bar when he was ordained, 
After some three years’ experience as a curate in Ilkley and 
Nottingham, he became Vicar of St. Leonards, Newark, in 
and in 1890 accepted the living of West Hackney. 
During his short period of work in London he has made him- 
self popular among his people, and his acceptance of the 
canonry does not necessarily vacate the living. ‘The Bristol 
stall has gone to the Rev. J. G. Tetley, Dean Randall's suc- 
cessor at All Saints, Clifton. Mr. ‘Tetley, who was ordained in 
1864, has been vicar since 1876 of the parish in which the 
late Mr. Gambier Parry, the art critic, built a most beautiful 
little church. He has always been ready to help brother 
clergy, and the appointment gives satisfaction in the diocese. 


1886 : 


The Right Rev. Samuel Edward Marsden, D.D.. whom the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has just appointed to be his 
Assistant or Suffragan, is very little known outside a certain 
section of Churchmen, but he nevertheless did very useful 
work as Bishop of Bathurst from 1869 to 1885. He came home 
after sixteen years’ service because he found the work had ont- 
grown his strength, and it is surprising that he has received no 
permanent appointment until now. Ile has, however. from 
assistance in English 


time to time rendered occasional 
dioceses, and he is well known and respected in the neigh- 


bourhood of Bristol, where he has resided for some years. Ile 
belongs to the Evangelical school, and has always proved him- 
self a zealous advocate of home and foreign missions, the 
cause of the Colonial and Continental Church Society being of 
very great interest to him. He is a quiet and thoughtful 
preacher, and his addresses to confirmation candidates have 
been marked by much simplicity and piety. He 
graduated at Cambridge in 1855, and was ordained the same 
year to the curacy of St. Peter's. Hereford. He afterwards 
became Vicar of Bengeworth and Inspector of Schools for the 
of Worcester. Ie was consecrated Bishop of Bathurst 
in 1869 by Archbishop Tait. assisted by Bishops Jackson. 





ways 


diocese 









Selwyn, and Philpott. All these prelates have since passed 
away, the ex-Bishop of Worcester. who always cherished a 
kindly regard for Bishop Marsden, having died quite recently. : 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


We re indebted to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55. Baker ¥: 
Street, W., for photographs of the Duke of Norfolk. Lord 


Iloward Vincent, Mr. Burns, Mr. Sidney 
Boulnois; to Messrs. Russell and Sons, 
for those of Mr. McDongall and Mr. 
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Hesse; to Messrs. Barrand, Oxford 
the late Sir John Coode; to Messrs 
Regent Street, W.. for that of 
Baum, 12, Old Bond Street, W 
for that of Lord Monkswell; to Mr. A. J. Melhuish, 58. Pall 
Mall, for that of the Sir W. H. Gregory ; and to Messrs. s 
Charlemont, of Sydney, for that of Lord Carrington s 
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tosebery, 
Webb, and 
17, Baker Street, W., 
Dickinson ; to Messrs. 
of the Grand Dnke of 
Street, W., for that of 
Fradelle and Young. 246. 
Colonel Hughes; to Mr. F. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

rhe Qneen is to leave Windsor on March 17, starting from the 
custle after Innchcon for Portsmonth, ‘The royal train (says 
Truth) will ran down to the railway jetty in the harbour, 
where the Queen is to embark on board the Victoria and 
Albert. ‘he Duke and Dachess of Connaught are to dine 
with her Majesty on board the yacht, but, according 
to the latest arrangement, they will not travel with 
her to Hyéres, but are to start on the following 
day for Buckingham Palace, where they will sleep on 
Friday night. and on Saturday they are to proceed 
direct to Hyéres, without stopping in Paris. The Queen 
crosses the Channel to Cherbourg on Friday, and starts early 
in the evening for Hyéres, where she is to arrive on Saturday 
afternoon. It is very doubtful whether the Queen will now 
proceed to Germany when she leaves Hyéres. If the visit to 
the Empress Frederick at Cronburg is given up, her Majesty 
will come back to England direct from Hyéres, returning to 
Windsor on Saturday, April 23. 


The Queen’s birthday is to be kept in London this year on 
Saturlay, May 28, when the usual state banquets will be 
given by the various Ministers and great officers. ‘The Queen's 
pleasure is to be taken as to whether there shall be the usual 
birthday party at the Foreign Office. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince George and 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, left London on 
March 9 for the Riviera. The royal party are staying at Cap 
Martin, between Monte Carlo and Mentone. They have rented 
for a fortnight a suite of rooms at the Hétel Cap Martin. ‘The 
Empress Eugénie is occupying a suite of rooms immediately 
above those retained by his Royal Highness. 


Princesses 


There are to be two royal memorials of the Duke of 
Clarence. ‘lhe Prince and Princess of Wales will erect a 
monument in the chancel of Sandringham Church, and the 
Queen will place a statue in the Prince Consort’s mausoleum 
at Frogmore. 

The period of activity has not begun for the House of 
Lords. Progress has been made with the Clergy Discipline 
Bill, and Lord Stratheden and Campbell has induced his fellow 
peers to read a second time his Bill for abating the smoke 
nuisance in London. ‘There is nothing in this measure but a 
gentle suggestion to the householders of the Metropolis to 
consume their own smoke. 


In the Commons, Mr. Balfour obtained his morning 
sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays, with the proviso that the 
arrangement is to hold good till Easter. Mr. Gladstone sur- 
prised his followers by unexpected conciliation in this matter. 
and the anticipations of a fray were disappointed. On the 
vote for the Mombasa Railway the Liberal leader made a 
very animated speech, but practical opposition was left to 
Mr. Labouchere, who was defeated by a large majority. 
Mr. Stanhope introduced the Army Estimates with copious 
optimism, despite the customary assault by Mr. Hanbury, and 
withont any reference to the Report of the Wantage Committee. 
According to the War Office, the taxpayer has nothing to.com- 
plain of, and according to the Inspector-General of Recruiting. 
anarmy composed of boys under eighteen isanadmirable fighting 
machine. Mr. Stanhope says that comparisons with foreign 
armies are delusive ; but, when every allowance for essential 
differences between England and other Powers has been made, 
it is plain that the War Office is the most costly and unsatis- 
factory bureaucracy in the world. 


Sir William Harcourt has written a letter which recalls the 
fine old crusted style of “ Historicus.” This epistle was pro- 
voked by the assertion of an Irish foreman of grand juries 
that the provision for dissolving corporations in the L[rish 
Local Government Bill was justified by precedent. Sir William 
Harcourt retorts that the most famous precedent was the 
attempt of the judges, acting on the inspiration of the Crown, 
to dissolve the Corporation of London in 1683. Further, he 
denounces all judge-made law as unconstitutional, and 
threatens the Government with the fate of the Stuarts. A 
vision of Mr. Balfour fleeing to St. Germain’s is probably 
haunting the unfortunate Irish foreman. 


The London County Council elections resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Progressives. There are only thirty- 
four Moderates in the new Council, while their opponents 
number eighty-four. As the Progressives are certain to 
appoint aldermen of their own colour, their majority will 
be increased to sixty-nine, or a proportion of three to 
one. The Moderates ascribe their defeat to the apathy 
of a large number of the ratepayers, but the Progressives had 
the advantage of a definite policy and of the union of the 
labour vote with the less advanced sections of the Radical 
party. For the next three years London will be governed by 
a very democratic body, and should the Liberals come into 
power at the General Election there will be a considerable 
enlargement of the County Council's powers. 


Lord Rosebery, who rendered signal service to the Pro- 
gressive cause, and who was returned at the head of the poll 
in East Finsbury, in spite of a very reluctant candidature, has 
expressed his readiness to serve his constituents in a remark- 
able metaphor. They found him, he says, a derelict, and towed 
him into port. As the craft was supposed to have slipped the 
County Council moorings to make for the Cabinet Isles, Lord 
Rosebery’s imagery offers a tempting opening for ‘Tory 
badinage. It is expected that the onerous duties of the Chair- 
mauship of the County Council will be undertaken by Lord 
Carrington. 

In the Chertsey Division of Surrey, Mr. Combe, the Con- 
servative candidate, was returned by a large majority, very 
little short of the figures in 1885. In South Derbyshire 
Mr. Evans Broad has held the seat for the Opposition by a 
majority slightly in excess of that obtained by the late mem- 
ber at the last General Election. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
has retired from the contest in the Kirkcaldy Burghs, and a 
Conservative division in North Kennington has been healed, at 
the instance of Mr. Balfour, by the withdrawal of Mr. F. O 
Crump. 

The panic among coal consnmers has somewhat subsided, 
but there is no sign that the Miners’ Federation will give up 
the projected strike. ‘There has been much suffering among 
the poor owing to the costliness of fuel, as much as half-a- 
crown a hundredweight having been charged by the hawkers. 
But the result of a strike must be a widespread paralysis of 
manufacturing industries and the impoverishment of thousands 
of toilers. Preparations for closing factories are being made 
on all sides. ‘There is some hope. however, that the miners 
will not take concerted action, and that many will stand out of 
the compact. 

Mr. Henry Tate has withdrawn the munificent offer of his 
collection of pictures and of £80,000 to build a new Gallery of 
British Art. The Treasury was unable to meet his views as to 
a site at the corner of Exhibition Road, owing to the opposition 
of the Science and Art Department. ‘here seems, indeed, to 
have been little but opposition to Mr. Tate’s scheme ever since 
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it was mooted, although Mr. Goschien did his utmost to reconcile 
the rival interests. critics have gone so far as to 
suggest that Mr. ‘Tate’s proposal was an outrage on art. It 
is apparently a crime to offer the nation an art collection and 
a palace to put it in, unless the donor holds particular views 
as to pictures which onght never to be painted at all. Mr. 
Yate ventured to hold an opinion as to a certain site, and 
straightway South Kensington rose in its wrath against him, 
and even the National Gallery, so renowned for its beauty and 
convenience, joined in the boycott. 


some 


The Labour Commission has appointed four ladies. Miss 
Orme, Miss May Abraham, Miss Collet, and Miss Irwin, to 
act as sub-commissioners in the inquiries into the work of 
women. So far the Commission .has parsued its labours in 
sections, but a general meeting is to be held shortly to make 
a survey of what has been accomplished and what remains 
to be done. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen and a representative committee have 
decided to raise funds by private subscription for a memorial 
of James Russell Lowell, which, it is hoped, will be placed in 
the Abbey. To this project some opposition has been offered 
by aggressive Britons, who think the Abbey should be reserved 
for Englishmen. They overlook the fact that a distinguished 
American is not an alien in the sense that a Frenchman 
isanalien. The Dean of Westminster will do a gracious act by 
admitting to the Abbey the memorial of a writer who is held 
in the highest esteem by every lover of literature on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In comical contrast to the sentiment which animates this 
tribute to Lowell is a delightful piece of Yankee “ bunkum” 
in the Zimes. This comes from gome American warrior who is 
yearning to whip the Britisher. He writes to the 7imes to 
warn us that in the event of a war the American cruisers will 
destroy our commerce, Liverpool will be laid in ruins in a few 
days, an army of two million Americans will land on our shores, 
and Great Britain will be wiped off the map. It is pleasant 
to learn that Jefferson Brick has still a fire-eating colonel or 
two to carry on the work of twisting the British lion’s tail. 

The dangerous illness of the Grand Duke of Hesse, who is 
suffering from paralysis, is a painful addition to the domestic 
troubles of the royal family. The Grand Duke is known to the 
English public as the husband of Princess Alice, whose lamented 














THE GRAND DUKE OF HESSE. 

death was one of the most cruel bereavements of the Queen. 
Few German princes have enjoyed the popularity of the Grand 
Duke, who, without being a marked personality in the history 
of Germany, has nevertheless exercised considerable influence 
by the unassuming dignity of his character. One of the Grand 
Duke's daughters is married to Prince Henry of Prussia. 


During the London School Board elections it was asserted 
that pianos in the schools were superfluities and a gross im- 
position on the rates. By a large majority the Board has 
decided, however, to retain the pianos, on the grourid that 
they are of great service to the teachers in brightening the 
lives of the children. Music, in a word, is recognised as a 
valuable moral agent in education, and thousands of little 
waifs, who will never rise to the dignity of learning scales, 
are charmed into discipline by the power of harmony. 


The very painful Pearl Case has terminated in a sentence 
of nine months’ hard labour upon Mrs. Osborne, the wife of 
Captain Osborne. The affair has excited unusual interest and 
a not unnatural sympathy, on account of the well-known 
integrity of the prisoner's husband and the honour and esteem 
in which many of her connections are held. The unexpectedly 
severe sentence will doubtless meet with the necessary modifi- 
cations arising from the acknowledged ill-health of the 
unhappy lady. 

The recent riots in Berlin seem to have spread to the 
provinces. Hanover was on March 1 the scene of labour 
disturbances, the cause of which was the employment of 
Polish workmen by the Municipality. A crowd of men 
demanded the dismissal of the foreigners in order that 
Hanoverians might fill their places. The request was not 
complied with, the unemployed tried to prevent the Poles from 
working, and the result was a rather serious riot, which 
lasted. for several hours. At Dantzic, where relief works 
were organised, 800 men applied for employment, but about 
200 only could be employed. ‘The others marched in proces- 
sion through the town, plundered a few bakers’ shops, and 
committed all kinds of excesses until the police, after some 
trouble, dispersed the rioters. 


The Socialists have indignantly protested against the 
statement made in some newspapers that there was a 
connection between the Socialist movement and the recent 
riots in Berlin, and the Anarchists have been- holding a 
meeting, at which they denounced the Social Demo- 
crate, the extreme wing of whose party they originally 
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formed. All this does not throw much light on the 
origin of the disturbances in Berlin, Hanover, and Dantzic 
Yet it is more than likely that in Germany, as elsewhere, 
there are a number of idlers and loafers who are always ready 
to take advantage of the distress of genuine working-men 
to create disturbances, in the hope of an opportunity for 
plunder. 


The “grumblers” are beginning to find ont that the 
German Emperor was in earnest the other day. The (Cologne 
Gazette, which criticised the Emperor's speech, is to be pro- 
secuted for * Majestiits-beleidigung,” or insult to the dignity 
of the Sovereign, and has been excluded from all the imperial 
palaces ; and the Venesten Nachrichten, of Berlin, has been con- 
fiscated for reprinting an article from an English newspaper, 
and will also be prosecuted. But the most curious prosecution 
for the awful offence of “ Majestiits-beleidigung ” is that of a 
Dresden servant-maid, seventeen years of age, who was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. What the girl said or 
did that amounted to insult to the dignity of the Sovereign of 
Germany has not been put on record. There are countries 
where a cat may not look at a king, and Germany, apparently, 
is one of them. 

One of the well-meaning gentlemen whose harmless hobby 
is to advocate arbitration as a means of settling international 
quarrels, and who hope to put an end to standing armies, war, 
and all the rest of it, Dr. Baumbach by name, the other day 
in the Reichstag moved a resolution calling upon the Ger- 
man Government to open negotiations with other Powers 
with a view to securing the immunity of private property in 
time of war. Chancellor von Caprivi coldly replied that there 
was not the remotest chance of Dr. Baumbach’s proposal being 
considered by foreign States, and explained to the Doctor that 
one of the chief means upon which maritime nations rely 
in time of war for their protection and defeating their enemies 
is to injure the trade of the States they are fighting against. 
It is needless to add that Dr. Baumbach immediately withdrew 
his resolution. 

In Austria-Hungary, as in Russia, great distress prevails at 
this moment. People in Hungary co not die of hunger, as 
was erroneously reported ; but the officials adthit that the 
situation in the districts of Arva, Nameszto, ‘Trentschin, Saros, 
and Turrocz is most serious. The inhabitants in the district of 
Nameszto have been decimated by epidemics of influenza and 
dysentery, and some of them are reduced to such straits that 
they eat bread made of oat-straw. 

The distributions of bread which take place daily in 
Vienna are followed by painful scenes, as the quantity of 
loaves to be given away is not sufficient for the number of 
poor people who apply for relief. Those who come too late 
and receive nothing become mad with rage, behave like 
maniacs, and have to be dispersed by the police. But there is 
another, and very serious, drawback to the somewhat indis- 
criminate manner in which relief is given to the distressed. 
A number of paupers from the neighbourhood of Vienna come 
every day into the town to obtain bread, money, or clothes, and in 
many instances bread, clothes, and money are exchanged for 
spirits. Besides, a large number of labourers, finding that they 
can be fed without working, decline to look for employment, and 
employers experience great difficulty in getting as many hands 
as they require. Nevertheless, the distress is widespread and 
real among Viennese working men, and great sympathy is felt 
for them by the population, who subscribe liberally to the 
funds started by the Municipality and private individuals. 
The Socialists, however, contend that the relief given to the 
labouring classes will not save them, and that they must have 
political rights, increased wages, and a diminution of the 
hours of work. The language used at some of the recent 
Socialist meetings was so violent that the police had to inter- 
fere and close them. 

That enterprising Parisian organ the Figaro has hit upon 
what can hardly be described as a happy idea, It occurred 
to the directors of that widely read newspaper to ask a number 
of German notabilities whether they thought that Germany 
would consider a scheme for the restitution or neutralisation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, or for an exchange of the two provinces 
for Tonquin or Madagascar. It may be observed, by-the- 
way, that the Figaro is evidently under the impression 
that Madagascar is a I'rench colony, whereas it is only 
under French protection. But let that pass. The replies 
sent to the Figaro by the President of the Reichstag, Herr 
Levetzow, and Herren Vollmar, Brentano, Hans von Bulow, 
Helmholtz, Bebel, and others are of a nature to gratify its 
vanity rather than its patriotism. ‘They one and all express 
the unanimous opinion that Germany cannot entertain either 
of the Figaro'’s proposals. The wonder is that that paper 
thought it advisable to make such an experiment, the result of 
which anyone could foresee. It is not surprising to hear that 
many Frenchmen are of opinion that the Figaro should 
have had sense enough not to raise lightly such a burning 
question. 


The Behring Sea difficulty has assumed a less satisfactory 
aspect. Although the British and American Commissioners 
have signed a first report upon the points on which both 
parties hold practically the same views, no agreement has been 
arrived at on the main question at issue—whether a close 
season is essential to the preservation of the seal species 


fhe United States Government are in favour of some such 


policy, but Great Britain opposes it. In addition to this, Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have refused to renew the modus 
virendi of last year, restricting the catch to a certain number 
of seals, and it is said that, should this be the case, the United 
States Government will undertake alone the protection of the 
seals by the enforcement of the regulations on the subject. 


The Russian Government has expressed regret at the arrest 
of Captain Younghusband by Colonel Yanoff in the Pamirs, 
and this incident may be considered as closed. Not so, how- 
ever, the Pamir question proper, which is soon to be the object 
of negotiations between Great Britain, Russia, and China. 
There is on every side a disposition to settle matters promptly 
and amicably, and a satisfactory solution may be anticipated 


The Khedive's firman of investiture has not yet been sent 
to Cairo, although the official whois to convey it to Abbas 
Pasha has been appointed. The departure of Eyoub Pasha has 
been delayed, so we are told, by the necessity of carefully 
wording the new firman. What a remarkable specimen of 
Tarkish official literature this document ought to be when it 
is finally drawn up, signed, sealed, and delivered, considering 
the pains and care bestowed upon it ! 


It is announced from Shanghai that the authors of the 
anti-foreign pamphlets and placards have been arrested and 
their printing blocks destroyed. It was high time that some- 
thing was done; but it remains to be seen what punishment 
the guilty men will receive. It would also be interesting to 
know whoare the persons that have been arrest d, and whether 
they are really the leaders of the movement (or at least some 
of them), or simply a few wretched men used as tools by some 
of the mandarins. whose creed is the expulsion of Europeans 
from China. xX. 
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THE HANSARD UNION PROSECUTION AT BOW STREET POLICE-COURT. Mr. HORATIO Bo 


A. Yiend. F, E. Bromet. E. Bullough. W. Nichol. J. Toothill, 

















8. M. J. Woods. F. H. R. Alderson, (captain). J. Dyson. R. E. Lockwood. H. Bradshaw. 
A. Briggs. T. Coop. 


THE ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND FOOTBALL MATCH AT EDINBURGH: THE ENGLISH TEAM. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. A, AYTON, EDINAURGH. 
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** Mopo, son of Makedam,”’ said the low voice, ‘* stay thy hand, the cup of Chaka is not full. When, for the third time, thou seest me riding down the storm, 
nm smite, Mopo, my child.”’ 


“NADA THE LIBY,” BY H: REDER HAGGARD.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
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i wil 


ice it 


I] pride, 
er, While Chaka the king spoke thus, it 
mind to make an end of things and kill him, for my 

mad with rage and the thirst of vengeance. Already 

behind him, already the stick in my hand was lifted 

mt his brains, when I stopped also, for I saw some- 

re, in the midst of the dead, I saw an arm stir. 

it lifted itself, it beckoned towards the hacdow 

| cleft and the piled-up corpses that 

» me that the iri W the irm of 

hance not her arm, perchance it was but 

who yet lived among the thousands of the 

my father! At the least, the arm rose at her 

ringed with such bracelets as Baleka wore, and 

ied from her side, though her cold face changed not 

rhrice the arm rose, thrice it stood awhile in 
beckoned with crooked finger, as though it 

d something from the depths of the shadow, and 
multitudes of the dead. Then it fell down, and in 

silence I heard its fall and a clank of the brazen 

And as it fell there rose from the shadow a sound 

ing, of singing wild and sweet, such as I had never 

Fhe words of that song came to me then, my father; 

rwards they passed from me, and I remember them no 

Only I know this, that the song was of the making of 

unt of the beginning and the end of Peoples. It 

the black folk grew, and of how the white 

should eat them up, and wherefore they were and 

fore they should cease to be. It told of Evil and 

of Good, of Woman and of Man, and of how these 
war against each other, and why it is that they war, and 
iit are the ends of the struggk It told also of the people 
the Zulu, and it spoke of a place of a Little Hand where 
should conquer, and of a place where a White Hand 

ld prevail against them, and how they shall melt away 

ith the shadow of the White Hand and be forgotten, 

ng to a land where things do not die, but live on for ever, 
Giood with the Good, the Evil with the Evil It told of 

ud of Death, of Joy and of Sorrow, of Time and of that 

in which Time is but a floating leaf, and of why all these 

ure. Many names also came into the song, and I knew 

a few of them, yet my own was there, and the name of 
eka and the name of Umslopogaas and the name of Chaka 
Lion. But a little while did the voice sing, yet all this was 

ie song—ay, and much more; but the meaning of the song 

ne from me, though I knewit once, and shall know it 

iin when allisdone. The voice’in the shadow sang on till 
whole place was full of the sound of its singing, and 

en the dead seemed to listen. Chaka heardit and shook with 
ear, but his ears were deaf to its burden, though mine were 


Now the voice came nearer, and now in the shadow 
was a faint glow of light, like the glow that gathers on 
<-days’ dead. Slowly it drew nearer, through the shadow, 

it came I saw that the shape of the light was the shap« 

mn. Now I could see it well, and I knew the face of 

My father, it was the face of the Inkosazana-y-Zulu, 

n of Heaven! She came towards us very slowly, 

ling down the gulf that was full of dead, and the path 

trod was paved with the dead; and as she came it seemed 

me that shadows from the dead, following her, the 

of the Dead—thousands upon thousands of them. 

ah! her glory, my father—the glory of her hair of 

gold—of her eyes, that were as the noonday sky—the 

of her arms and breast, that were like the driven snow, 

| with the splendour of sunset. Her beauty was awful 

to look on, but I am glad to have lived to see it as it shone and 
changed in the shifting glow of light which is her garment. 

Now she drew near to us, and Chaka sank npon the earth, 

huddled up in fear, hiding his face in his hands; but I was not 

afraid, my father—-only the wicked need fear to look on the 

(Queen of Heaven. Nay, I was not afraid: I stood upright 

and gazed upon her glory face to face. In her hand she held 

a little spear hafted with the royal wood : it was the shadow of 

the spear that Chaka held in his hand, the same with which he 
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plain far away isa 
Phere, where is the 
Duguza I cannot 
W here the gate of 
the place where the 
lace of the gate of the 
er walked. Behind is 
men who have sinned 
of Heaven for forgive- 
een many who had 
; of men for mercy, but I have 
one who found it Ou! the words of 
I will tell them to you presently, my 
holds the land, he goes to and fro 
about his business of peace where impis ran forth to kill; his 
children laugh and gather flowers where men died in blood 
by hundreds ; they bathe in the waters of the Imbozamo, where 
once the crocodiles were fed daily with human flesh ; his young 
men maidens where other maids have kissed the 
assegai. It is cl nothing is thi and of Chaka 
are left only a grave yonder and a name 
ifter Chaka had 
! it quict, then the old thirst of blood 
and he sent his impis against the people of the Pondos, and 
they destroyed that people, and brought back their cattle. 
But the warriors might not rest; again the y were doctored for 
war, and sent out by tens of thousands to conquer Soty- 
angana, chief of the people who live north of the Limpopo. 
They went singing, after the king had looked upon them and 
bidden them return victorious or not at all. Their number was 
so great that from the hour of dawn till the sun was high in 
the heavens they passed the gates of the kraal like countless 
herds iitle—they the unconquered. Little did they know 
that victory smiled on them no more; that they must die by 
thousands of hunger and of fever in the marshes of the Lim- 
popo, and that those of them who returned should come with 
their shields in their bellies, having devoured their shields 
because of their ravenous hunger! But whatofthem? They 
were nothing. Just was the name of one of the great regi- 
ments that went out against Sotyangana, and dust they 
were—dust to be driven to death by the breath of Chaka, Lion 
of the Zulu. 

Now, few men remained in the kraal Duguza, for nearly 
all had gone with the impi, and only women and aged people 
were left. Dingaan and Umblangana, brothers of the king, 
were there, for Chaka would not suffer them to depart, fearing 
lest they should plot against him, and he looked on them 
always with an angry eye, so that they trembled for their lives, 
though they. dared not show their fear lest fate should follow 
fear. But I guessed it, and like asnake I wound myself into 
their secrets, and we talked together darkly and in hints. But 
of that presently, my father, for I must tell of the coming of 
Masilo, he who would have wed Zinita, and whom Umslopo- 
gaaus the Slaughterer had driven out from the kraals of the 
People of the Axé 
It was on the day after the impi had left that Masilo came 
to the kraal Duguza, craving leave to speak with the king. 
Chaka sat before his hut, and with him were Dingaan and 
Umhlangana, his royal brothers. I was there also, and certain 
of the indunas, counsellors of the king. Chaka was weary 
that morning, for he had slept ill, as now he always did. 
Therefore, when one told him that a certain wanderer named 
Masilo would speak with him, he did not command that the 
man should be killed, but bade them bring him before him. Pre- 
sently there was a sound of praising, and I sawa fat man, much 
worn with travel, who crawled through thedust towards us giving 
the sidonga, naming the king by his royal names. Chaka bade 
him cease from praising and tell his business. Then the man 
sat up and told-all that tale which you have heard, my father, 
of how a young man, great and strong, came to the place of the 
i ople of the Axe and conquers d Jikiza, the holder of the axe, 
and became chief of that people, and of how he had taken the 
cattle of Masilo and driven him away. Now, Chaka knew 
nothing of this People of the Axc, for the land was great in 
those days, my father, and there were many little tribes in it, 
living far away, of whom the king had not even heard; so 
he questioned Masilo about them, and of the number of their 
fighting-men, of their wealth in cattle, of the name of the 
young man who ruled them, and especially as to the tribute 
which they paid to the king 

Masilo answered, saying that the number of their fighting- 
men was perhaps the half of a full regiment, that their cattle 
were many, for they were rich, that they paid no tribute, and 
that the name of the young man was Bulalio the Slaughterer 
at the least, he was known by that name, and he had heard no 
other. 

Then the king grew wroth. ‘‘ Arise, Masilo,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
1un to this people, and speak in the ear of the people, and of 
him whois named the Slaughterer, saying: ‘There is another 
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Slaughterer, who sits in a kraal that is named Duguza, and 
this is his word to you, O People of the Axe, and to thee, thou 
t the axe: Rise up with all the people, and with all 
the cattle of your people, and come before him who sits in the 
kraal Duguza, and Jay in his hands the great axe Groan- 
Maker. Rise up swiftly and do this bidding, lest ye sit down 
shortly and for the last time of all.’’’* 

Masilo heard, and said it should be so, though the way was 
far, and he feared greatly to appear before him who was called 
the Slaughterer, and who sat twenty days’ journey to the north, 
beneath the shadow of the Witch Mountain. 

‘* Begone,’’ said the king, ‘‘and stand before me on the 
thirticth day from now with the answer of this boy with an axe ! 
If thou standest not before some shall come to seek 
there and the boy with an axe also. 

So Masilo turned and fled swiftly todothe bidding of theking, 
and Chaka spoke no more of that matter. But | wondered in my 
ivt who this young man with an axe might be; for I thought 
it he had dealt with Jikiza and with the sons of Jikiza as 
mslopogaas would have dealt with them had he come to the 
irs Of his manhood. But I also said nothing of the matter. 

Now, on this day also there came to me news that my wife 
Macropha and my daughter Nada were dead among their people 
in Swaziland. It was said that the men of the chief of the 
Halakazi tribe had fallen on their kraal and put all in it to 
the assegai, and among them Macropha and Nada. I heard 
the news, but I wept no tear, for, my father, 1 was so lost in 
sorrows that nothing could move me any more. 
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CHAPTER 
MOPO BARGAINS WITH PRINCES. 
Fight-and-twenty days went by, my father, and on the nine- 
and-twentieth it befell that Chaka, having dreamed a dream 
in his troubled sleep, summoned before him certain wcmen of 
the kraal, to the number of seventy-and-thre« of these 
were his women, whom he named his ‘‘sisters,’’ and some were 
maidens not yet given in marriage; but all were young 
and fair. Now, what this dream ot Chaka’s may have been 
I do not know, or have forgotten, for in those days he dreamed 
many dreams, and all his dreams led to one end, the death of 
men. He satin front of his hut scowling, and I was with 
him. ‘To the left of him were gathered the girls and women, 
and their knees were weak with fear. One by one they were 
led before him, and stood before him with bowed heads. 
Then he would bid them be of good cheer, and speak soitly 
to them, and in the end would ask them this question: 
** Hast thou, my sister, a cut in thy hut?” 

Now, some would say that they had a cat, and some would 
say that they had none, and some would stand still and make 
no answer, being dumb with fear. But, whatever they 
said, the end was the same, for the king would sigh gently and 
say: ‘* Fare thee well, my sister; it is unfortunate for thee that 
there is a cat in thy hut,’’ or ‘* that there is no cat in thy hut,’’ o1 
**that thou canst not tell me whether there be a cat in thy hut 
or no,”’ 

Then the woman would be taken by the Slayers, dragged 
without the kraal, and their end was swift. So it went on for 
the most part of that day, till sixty-and-two women and 
girls had been slaughtered. But at lasta maiden was brought 
before the king, and to this one her snake had given a ready 
wit ; for when Chaka asked her whether or no there was a cat 
in her hut, she answered, saying that she did not know, ‘ but 
that there was half a cat upon her,’’ and she pointed toa 
cat’s-skin which was bound about her loins. 

Then the king langhed, and clapped his hands, saying that 
at length his dream was answered; and he killed no more that 
day nor ever again—save once only. 

That evening my heart was heavy within me, and I cried in 
my heart ‘‘ How long?’’’—nor might I rest. So I wandered 
out from the kraal that was named Duguza to the great cleft 
in the mountains yonder, and sat down upon a rock high up 
in the cleft, so that I could see the wide lands rolling to the 
north and the south, to my right and to my left. Now, the 
day was drawing towards the night, and the air was very still, 
for the heat was great and a tempest was gathering, as I, 
who am a Heaven-Herd, knew well. The sun sank redly, 
flooding the land with blood; it was as though all the blood 
that Chaka had shed flowed about the land which Chaka ruled. 
Then from the womb of the night great shapes of cloud rose 
up and stood before the sun, and he crowned them with his 
glory, and in their hearts the lightning quivered like a blood 
of fire. The shadow of their wings fell upon the mountain 
and the plains, and beneath their wings was silence. Slowly 
the sun sank, and the shapes of cloud gathered together like a 
host at the word of its captain, and the flicker of the lightning 
was as the flash of the spears of a host. I looked, and my heart 
grew afraid. The lightning died away, the silence deepened 
and deepened till I could hear it, no leaf moved, no bird 
called, the world seemed dead—I alone lived in the dead world. 

Now, of a sudden, my father, a bright star fell from the 
height of heaven and lit upon the crest of the storm, and as it 
lit the storm burst. The grey air shivered, a moan ran about 
the rocks and died away, then an icy breath burst from the 
lips of the tempest and rushed across the earth. It caught the 
falling star and drove it on toward me, a rushing globe of fire, 
and as it came the star grew and took shape, and the shape it 
took was the shape of a woman. I knew her now, my father; while 
she was yet far off I knew her—the Inkosazana who came as 
she had promised, riding down the storm. On she swept, borne 
forward by the blast, and oh! she was terrible to see, for her 
garment was the lightning, lightnings shone from her wide 
eyes and lightnings were in her streaming hair, while in her 
hand was a spear of fire, and she shook it as she came. Now 
she was at the mouth of the pass; before her was stillness, 
behind her beat the wings of the storm, the thunder roared, 
the rain hissed like snakes; she rushed on past me, and as she 
passed she turned her awful eyes upon me, shrivelling me up. 
She was there! she was gone! but she spoke no word, only 
shook her flaming spear. Yet it seemed to me that the storm 
spoke, that the rocks cried aloud, that the rain hissed out a 
word in my ear, and the word was 

** Smite, Mopo hobs 

I heard in my heart, or with my ears, what does it matter ? 
Then I turned to look; through the rush of the tempest and 
the reek of the rain, still I could see her sweeping forward 
high in air. Now the kraal Duguza was beneath her feet, and 
the flaming spear fell from her hand upon the kraal and fire 
leaped up im answer. 

Then she passed on over the edge of the world, seeking her 
own place. Thus, my father; for the third and last time did 
my the Inkosazana-y-Zulu, or mayhap my heart 
dreamed that I saw her. Soon I shall see her again, but it 
will not be here. 

For a while I sat there in the cleft, then I rose and fought 
my way through the fury of the storm back to the kraal 
Duguza. As I drew near the kraal I heard cries of fear coming 
through the roaring of the wind and the hiss of the rain. I 
entered and asked one of the matter, and it was told me that 
fire from above had fallen on the hut of the king as he lay 
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* The Zulus are buried sitting.—Eb. 
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away, but 
that the rain had put out the fire. 

Then I went on till I came to the front of the great hut, 
and I saw by the light of the moon, which now shone out in the 
heaven, that there before it stood Chaka, shaking with fear, 
and the water of the rain was running down him, while he 
stared at the great hut, of which all the thatch was burned 
away. 

I saluted the king, asking him what evil thing had happened. 
Seeing me, he seized me by the arm, and clung to me as, when 
the slayers are at hand, achild clings to his father, drawing me 
after him into a small hut that was near. 

‘‘ What evil thing has befallen, O King ?”’ 
when light had been made. 

‘** Little have I known of fear, Mopo,”’ said Chaka, ‘ yet I 
am afraid now; ay, as much afraid as when once on a bygone 
night the dead hand of Baleka summoned something that 
walked upon the faces of the dead.”’ 

** And what fearest thou, O King, 
the earth ?”’ 

Now Chaka leaned forward and 
*‘Hearken, Mopo, I have dreamed a dream. When the 

laying of those witches was done, I went and laid me down to 
slecp while it was yet light, for I may scarcely sleep at all 
when darkness has swallowed up the.world. My sleep has 
gone from me—that sister of thine, Baleka, took my sleep with 
her to the place of death. I laid me down and I slept, but a 
dream arose and sat by me with a hooded face, and showed 
mea picture. It seemed to me that the wall of my hut fell 
down, and I saw an open place, and in the centre of the place 
I lay dead, covered with many wounds, while round my corpse 
my brothers Dingaan and Umbllangana stalked in pride like 
lion On the shoulders of Umhlangana was my royal kaross, 
and there was blood on the kaross; and in the hand of Dingaan 
was my royal spear, and there was blood upon the spear. 
‘Then, in the vision of my dream, Mopo, thou didst draw near, 
and, lifting thy hand, didst give the royal salute of Bayéte to 
these brothers of mine, and with thy foot didst spurn the 
carcase of me, thy king. Then the hooded Dream pointed 
upwards and was gone, and I awoke, and lo! fire burned in 
the roof of my hut. Thus I dreamed, Mopo, and now, my 

rvant, say thou, wherefore should I not slay thee, thou who 
wouldst serve other kings than I, thou who wouldst give my 
royal salute to the princes, my brothers*’’’ and he glare | upon 
me fiercely. 

‘*As thou wilt, O King!’’ I answered gently. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less thy dream was evil, and yet more evil was the omen of 
the fire that fell upon thy hut. And yet ’’—— and I ceased. 

** And yet—Mopo, thou faithless servant?’’ 

‘**And yet, O King, it seems to me in my folly that it 
were well to strike the head of the snake and not its tail, for 
without the tail the head may live, but not the tail without 
the head.”’ 

** Thou wouldst say, Mopo, that if these princes dis 
canst thou or any other man give them the royal name. 
hear aright, Mopo*’”’ 

‘*Who am I that I should lift up my voice asking for the 
blood of princes?’’ I answered. ‘‘ Judge thou, O King !”’ 

Now, Chaka brooded awhile, then he spoke ‘Say, Mopo, 
can it be done this night? ”’ 

‘There are but few men in the kraal, O King. All are 
gone out to war; and of those few many are the servants of 
the princes, and perhaps they might give blow for blow.”’ 

** How then, Mopo | ded 

** Nay, [ know not, O King; yet at the great kraal beyond 
the river sits the regiment which is named the Slayers. By 
midday to-morrow they might be here, and then’’- 

‘*Thou speakest wisely, my child Mopo; it shall be for 
to-morrow. Go summon the regiment of the Slayers, and, 
Mopo, see that thou fail me not.’’ 

‘** If I fail thee, O King, then I fail myself, for it seems that 
my life hangs on this matter.”’ 

** Tf all the words that ever passed thy lips are lies, yet is 
that word true, Mopo,”’ said Chaka: ‘‘ moreover, know this, 
my servant: if aught miscarries thou shalt die no common 
death. Begone!”’ 

‘*T hear the king,’’ I answered, and went out. 

Now, my father, I knew well that Chaka had doomed me 
to die, though first he wauld use me to destroy the princes. But 
I feared nothing, for I knew this also, that the hour of Chaka 
was come at last. 

For a while I sat in my hut pondering, then when all men 
lept I arose and crept like a snake by many paths to the hut 
of Dingaan the prince, who awaited me on that night. Follow- 
ing the shadow of the hut, I came to the door and scratched 
upon it after a certain fashion. Presently it was opened, 

and I crawled in, and the door was shut again. Now, there was 
a little light in the hut, and by its flame I saw the two princes 
sitting side by side, wrapped about with blankets which hung 
b-fore their brows. 

** Who is this that comes?” said the Prince Dingaan. 

Then I lifted the blanket from my head so that they might 
see my face, and they also drew the blankets from their brows. 
I spoke, saying: ‘‘ Hail to you, Princes, who to-morrow shall 
be dust! Hail to you, sons of Senzangacona, who to-morrow 
shall be spirits!’ and I pointed towards them with my withered 
hand. 

Now the princes were troubled and shook with fear. 

‘What meanest thou, thou dog, that thou dost speak to 
us words of such ill-omen ?’’ said the Prince Dingaan in a low 
‘* Wherefore dost thou point at us with that white 
hand of thine, Wizard?” hissed the Prince 
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who art the lord of all 
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never 
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voice, 
and withered 
Umhlangana. 

‘*Have I not told you, O ye Princes!’’ I whispered, 
‘* that ye must strike or die, and has not your heart failed 
you? Now hearken! Chaka has dreamed another dream ; now 
it is Chaka who strikes, and ye are already dead, ye children 
of Senzangacona.”’ 

‘*Tf the Slayers of the king be without the gates, at least 
thou shalt die first, thou who hast betrayed us!’’ quoth the 
Prince Dingaan, and drew an assegai from under his kaross. 

‘‘ First hear the king’s dream, 0 Prince,’’ I said; ‘‘ then, 
if thou wilt, kill me, and die. Chaka the king slept and 
dreamed that he lay dead, and that one of you, the princes, wore 
his royal kaross.”’ 

‘* Who wore the royal kaross?’’ asked Dingaan, cagerly ; 
und both looxed up, waiting on my words. 

**'The Prince Umhlangana wore it—in the dream of Chaka— 
O Dingaan, shoot of a royal stock!’’ I answered slowly, 
taking snuff as I spoke, and watching the two of them over 
the edge of my snuff-spoon. 

Now Dingaan scowled heavily at Umbhlangana; but the 
face of Umhlangana was as the morning sky 

‘* Chaka dreamed this also,’’ I went on: ‘* that one of you, 
the princes, held his royal spear.’’ 

‘* Who held the royal spear ?’’ asked Umhlangana. 

‘‘The Prince Dingaan held it—in the dream of Chaka— 
O Umblangana, sprung from the root of kings !—and it dripped 
blood.”’ 

Now the face of Umhlangana grew dark as night, but that 
of Dingaan brightened like the dawn. 

* Chaka dreamed this also: that I, Mono, your dog, whoam 
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not worthy to be mentioned with such names, came up and 
guve the royal salute, even the Bayéte.”’ 

* To whom didst thou give the Bayéts 
Makedama?’’ asked both of the princes as 
waiting on my words. 

**T gave it to both of you, O twin stars of the morning, 
princes of the Zulu—in the dream of Chaka I gave it to both 
of you.”’ 

Now the princes looked this way and 
silent, not knowing what to say, for these princes hated each 
other, though adversity and fear had brought them to one bed 

* But what avails it to talk thus, ye lords of the land,” I 
went on, ‘seeing that, both of you, ye are already as dead 
men, and that vultures which are hungry to-night to-morrow 
shall be filled with flesh of the best? Chaka the king is now 
a Doctor of Dreams, and to clear away such a dream as this 
he has a purging medicine.’’ 

Now the brows of these brothers grew 
they saw that their fate was on them. 

** These are the words of Chaka the king, O y¢ 
lead the herd! All are doomed, yetwain and J, 
another man who loves us. In the great kraal 

ere sits a regiment: it is summoned—and then 

Have ye any words to say to those yet left upon the 

earth? Perhaps it will be given to me to live a little while 
atter ye are gone, and I may bring them to their ears.”’ 

*“Can we not rise up now and fall upon Chaka?‘’”’ 
Dingaan. 

** It is not possible,”’ IT said; ** the 

** Hast thou no plan, Mopo?”’ 
‘Methinks thou hast a plan to save us.’ 

‘“*And if I have a plan, ye Princes, what shall be my 
reward? It must be great, for I am weary of life, and I will 
not use my wisdom for a little thing.”’ 

Now, both the princes offered me good things, each of them 
promising more than the other, as two young men who aré 
rivals promise to the father of a girl whom both would wed. 1 
listened, saying always that it was not enough, till in the end 
both ot them swore by their heads, and by the bones of 
Senzangacona, their father, and by many other things, that I 
should be the first man in the land, after them, its kings, 
and should command the impis of the land, if I would 
but show them a way to kill Chaka and become king Then, 
when they had done swearing, I spoke, weighing my words 

‘*In the great kraal beyond the river, O ye Princes, there 
sit, not one regiment but two. One is named the Slayers and 
loves Chaka the king, who has done well by them, giving them 
cattle and wives. ‘The other is named the Bees, and that 
regiment is hungry and longs for cattle and girls ; moreover, 
of that regiment the Prince Umhlangana is the general, and 
it loves him. Now, this is my plan—to summon the Bees 
in the name of Umhlangana, not the Slayers in the name 
of Chaka. Bend forward, O Princes, that I may whisper in 
your ears. 

So they bent forward, and I whispered awhile of the death 
of aking, and the sons of Senzangacona nodded their heads as 
one man in answer. Then I rose up, and crept from the hut 
as I had entered it, and rousing certain trusty messengers, 
I dispatched them, running swiftly through the night. 
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DEFENCE OF THE 
An event not easily forgotten in 
conflict between the British Indian 
of Afghanistan, twelve years ago, was the treacherous and 
murderous attack on the British Residency at Cabul. on 
Sept. 3, 1879, when Sir Louis Cavagnari and the officers of his 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF 
LIEUTENANT WALTER POLLOCK HAMILTON 


SCULPTOR, MR. C. B. BIRCH, A.R.A. 
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staff, with a and 


small 
slaughtered. One of 
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bravely defending the 


force of guards, were surprised 
those killed on that i 
entrance-gate till he was s 
numbers of assailants, was Licutenant Walter R 
Hamilton, V.C.. of the Own Corps 
Cavalry in the North-West Provinces of India. 

officer, son of Mr. Alexander Hamilton, of Inistioge 
county of Kilkenny, and grandnephew of Field-Marshal 
George Pollock, had already won distinction in the field, under 
General Sir Charles Gough, and performed a signal act of 
gallantry in the Afghan campaign, when his commas 
officer, Major Wigram Battye, fell, shot dead, aiso rescui: 

of his native Indian comrades who was dismount 

fierce hand-to-hand fight. He obtained the Victoria Cr 
valour, and the command of Sir Louis Cavagnari's 

at Cabul. Much was said of him at the time, an 

now proposed to erect a monument in honour of Li 
Walter Pollock Hamilton and of the others, for 
purpose an influential committee of peers, high m 
officers, and members of the Indian Civil Service } 
formed. The committee intend to produce in bronz 
suitable pedestal, the fine design, now in Dublin, by a 
known sculptor, Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., representing 
gallant young Irish officer, sword and revolver in ha 
bestriding the body of a fallen Afghan. Captain Ge 
Carter, Ist Life Guards, is honorary secretary, for London 
this committee, who invite subscriptions to the fund. 
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ART NOTES. 
The etcher’s art has of late been prominently before the 
public, so that the annual exhibition of the Society of Painter 
Etchers will be hailed as an opportunity of setting at rest 
raised in recent controversies. ‘The 
society is wide enough to admit st any 
must assume that the council exercise son 


some of the questions 
scope of the 
but we 
supervision over the methods of reproduction resorted to 
the exhibitors, otherwise the sanction of a place on the 
might be turned todoubtful purposes. This warning is the n 
needed as one cannot but feel that “etching” in the w 
sense is rapidly becoming a dealer’s business, and tl 
sequently everyone who thinks himself able to dra 
himself capable of etching. No 
ception of the gravers art can be imagined, and 

from one laboriously finished work to 

one feels how little the artist understands the 1 

teries of his craft. All the difference between thx 

man and the artist is seen when one turns to the work of such 
men as Mr. William Strang, Mr. R. Goff, Mr. Frank Short, 
Mr. Charles Holroyd, Mr. Storm van Gravesande, and a few 
others, professionals and amateurs, who know the value 
line and the effects which are attainable by its inspire 

‘To those named, Rembrandt, and, in a lesser degree, Callot, he 
served as guides and teachers—M) 
powerful studies on copper of wayside life, showing the 
of the French moralist. Mr. Herkomer justifies his election 
(pace Messrs. Pennell and Sickert) by exhibiting two dozen 
specimens of his skill in various branches of the art; but it 
chiefly in his dry-point that he shows his full power. M) 
Hellen in his studies of girls’ faces, Mr. J. P. Heseltine in 
his truthful renderings of water and foliage, Mr. Charles 
Bird, and Miss Piper are among those who show to the best 
light the artistic as distinguishable from the mechanical side 
of etching, and give reason to the title of “ Painter-Et 
A few, but well selected, specimens of Vandyke’s works 
enable us to trace the development of an art which in his time 
It is not difficu 


aim 


* pre cess,” 


also vreatel n 


passes 


Strang especially, in his 


Influence 


is 


hers 


was already become almost too popular. 
see that much of the work in the later stages of the plat: 
in all probability due to other hands than those of theo 
designer. Moreover, with all his finish and style, Van 
ability, as compared with Rembrandt's, was meagre an 


Messrs. (160, New Bond Street) are 
advised in breaking through the too prevalent custom « 
“one man” exhibition, and their galleries are the m 
attractive by reason of the variety and contrasts they pr 
Mr. Charles 
of the London churches is, perhaps, slightly less interesti: 
than the first—not from any fanlt of the artist, but becau 
few of his subjects have special architectural beautis It 
would be difficult to find much grace in St. Marylebon 
St. Saviour’s, Paddington, or St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 
and many others here portrayed. Nevertheless, Mr. ITerne ha 
managed to make them all more or less picturesque, thanks t 
his sense of atmospheric effect. 


Dowd swells 
f 


E. Herne’s second series of water-colour drawings 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fie] 
showery weather, St. Mary-le-Strand in snow time, and West- 
minster Abbey looming through the fog are subjects which 
lend themselves more readily to pictorial treatment, and in 
these Mr. Ilerne is to be seen at his best. 

Mr. J. If. V. Fisher is as yet little known to tlie fre- 
quenters of picture galleries. Ie is very French in his treat- 
ment and choice of subjects, and is satisfied with a limited 
range, but what he undertakes he does thoroughly and appre- 
ciatively. Such studies as “* Wind-torn Clouds,” © Driving th 
Cows Home,” a “ Misty October Afternoon,” and “ Wind in tl 
Sky” show the range of his power as well as the depth of his 
observation. His painting seems to have been done amid the 
scenery which inspired the Norwich school, and we can trace 
in his work much of their teaching, modified by the influence 
of the modern French school. 

Mr. Aubrey Hunt has not, we think, previously exhibited 
any large number of works at the same time. His studies of 
native life in and around Tangier show, however, that it is 
an ordeal which he can face without danger to his reputation. 
There is a dash and brilliancy about the majority of these 
forty drawings which show how congenial to his talent is t 
picturesque life by which he is surrounded. Torses and 
camels, sheiks and water-carriers, Riff Arabs and fishermen, 
furnish picturesque groups of which Mr. Aubrey Hunt has 
caught the local colour and character, and probably a bette 
insight into the daily life of this city and its inhabitants can 
be obtained through these drawings than from the perusal of 
half-a-dozen volumes of history and travel. 


Mr. David Law has seldom achieved a greater sneces 
in his etching of Mr. Alfred Parson's “ Water Meadow 
Art Society) on the banks of Shakspere’s Avon. He ha 
with rare skill 
’ glory of an Apr 

Which 1 shows a e beauty 

And by-and-t l s alla 
and he renders with more than his usual delicacy of tonch the 
soft hazy light which in summer time hangs over th« 
Warwickshire pastures. As a memorial of Shaksper 
home, no spot could have been better chosen, forit requires 
great stretch of the imagination to picture to onesel 


rcn 


s country 


in his meditative mood strolling along the flowery meado 
through which the sluggish Avon winds its course. 

The name of the lady awings of birds’ fe 
&e., we recently called attention is Miss Emily Murray, not 
Seymour, as stated in our notice. 
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THE QUEEN’S SALE OF PURE-BRED CATTLE: THE BULL “NEW YEAR’S GIFT.” 
1000 GUINEAS 


PURCHASED KY THE EARL OF FEVERSHAM OR 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA: POLICE IN ST. PETERSBURG GIVING BILLETS FOR LODGINGS. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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A LITTLE CINDERELLA: “JUST ONE MORE, 
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and even intellectual 


+s kind of tranquil, rustic indi 
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and might be a hundred miles away ; 
ver to lectures, concerts, readings, and pastoral walks 
at Clapham 

Anne 
North 


genin 


ry happy, and primitive too 
common is a row of old 
Church Buildings 1OW 
iresque from their mellow, 
loorways, twi ironwork, old 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and, indeed, display 


in be ve 
Queen 
lately 

truiy pict 
t sted and gardens 
Huiit ‘ 
otes of that architect’s elegant touch. 
Ashleigh,” we may 


Taking one asa 
observe with 
front is laid the st ps forming a 
uurt” or little terrace All within is panelled, 
ing-rooms, while the fireplace s mre disposed at 
agreeable variation In the 
mmer-time, in full leaf, there is a view 
f some broad, spreading park, to be seen from the drawing- 


the grace 
osure in out 
“ fore-e 
» the draw 
which 


vhen the trees 


rners presents an 


om windows, 
from 


abounds in 


has 


* academies,” 


its salnbrity always been strong in 


Young ideas are 


( lapnham 


ducating, and 


shooting “ in every direction, and every large mansion that 
may become tenantless is marked for a seminary. But it is, 
is I said, rich in traditions of the most agreeable kind, and it 
would seem that in the old days its charms were more heartily 
appreciated than they are now. Its great glory is the worthy 
Samuel Pepys, who retired here after the fall of his master, 
and lived and died in a fine house on the “left side of the 
Chace.” That is surely something to boast of—something to 
vegin with. But the old Sleepy Hollow of Church Row 
positively abounds in such memories. Note, for instance, 
Clarence House, yon tall mansion, rather disorderly in the 
arrangement, or disproportion, of its windows. There is a 
legend that Captain Cook, the navigator—after whom a tree on 
the common is named—lived here ; but itseemsdonbtfual enough. 
The Macaulay traditions are, however, the most interesting. 
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still. Later the house was occupied by 
a well-known Captain Cook, Lord 
good names to add a prestige to this 


name, 


ww of house | 


We note 


which 


ilso some of more pre- 
fringe the common, 
large substantial tenements with 
wings, after the pattern which the 
architect Adam introduced a century 
and a half ago, some of which have 
‘sunk fences” in front and a semi- 
circular of white 
pillars and chains. ‘These bits of old 
snug and comfortable, 
and contrast with the general mean- 
and pretensio1 the modern 
tures beside them As we 
from the on the west 
the road leads onto the fine, health- 
inspiring expanse of Wimbledon and 
to adjacent Putney, so that no sub- 
urban quarter of London can enjoy 
such draughts of pure 

A ee 


a secinded 


tension 


enciosure stone 


fashion seem 


ness of 
struc pass 


common side, 


air. 
ntury ago Clapham was quite 
the road seemed 
now, as it 
This was, no 


suburb 
longer than it does was 
not lined with houses. 
doubt, the reason it was selected by 
the Wilberforces and other serions 
persons for a retreat. Mr. Henry 
house at Battersea Rise 
iN resort of pious and 
political personages who in- 
terested in the slave question. Mr. 
Pitt and Hannah More and Sir 
Walter Scott found their way thither. 
Ina wing of the house is an oval- 
shaped saloon, said to have 
great Minister himself. 
anding on 


Thornton's 


as a great 


were 


been de- 
signed by the 

A few years ago there was st 

sonth side of the common, in Windmill Road, a most perfect 

} |-designed mansion, with fine old gardens and grounds. 
It was yet manageable”; the offices 
formed part of the design and “1 to the effect The specu- 
lative builder, however, came way, levelled the whole, 
and covered the property with spick and span terraces. There 
was something piquant in thinking that this had once been 
the residence of Single-speech Hamilton There is a house, 
too, on the the residence of the famous 
Cavendish, the philosopher. It is remarkable that in an 
at Clapham was the earth weighed, its 
He left behind him a 


roomy, compact and 


west si erst 
unpretending house 
density ascertained, by this great man. 
million of money 

Wilberforce's house was “ Broomw ood,” on the west side of 
the common, and here the future bishop was born, though he 
himself disputed the truth of this. A path across the common, 
from Clarence House, is even now known as The Bishop's 
Walk. Lord ‘Teignmouth’s house is now a monastery—a sound 


and interesting old specimen of brickwork, with a lantern in 
. 


the roof, “dormers,” large grounds, and gardens behind. 
Beside it is the Catholic Chapel, a good specimen of the elder 
Pugin’s workmanship. 

Then there is a fine old mansion-house, The Cedars, said to 
be Sir Christopher's work, and The Elms, which once belonged 
to the Barclays, a worthy Quaker family. Two substantial 
manor-house looking edifices of fine ripe brick form the con- 
vent. Perhaps it is this agglomeration of Quakers, Methodists 
monks, nuns, and academies that has given this suburb its 
peculiarly reputable and decorous tone. We relish these names 
of The Cedars, The Elms, as well as The Pavement and Old 
Town, The Rise, &c. They have a truly countrified flavour. 
Altogether, Clapham is an interesting district, quaint and old, 
with its local historian and antiquary, Mr. Grover, from 
whom I have gleaned some of these details, 


the 


in the 
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Not far from thesmadding crowd lay the valley as we remember 
it. A journey of barely two hours divided it from London, 
but the traveller thence, in that brief time, passed from one 
world to another. He felt the change as he stepped from the 
train, not merely in the crystalline air, the smoke-untarnished 
green, the silence broken only by soft pastoral noises. These 
it had in common with other country places a thousand times 
more beautiful, but few ever breathed such ineffable repose as 
this shallow, low-rimmed valley, fed by streams 
and translucent,” as those in which Sabina knotted “ the 
These waters and 


HAMPSHIRE 
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‘ glassy, 
cool, 
loose train of her amber-dropping hair.” 
the goodly trees they nourished were all it had to boast of. 
The amateur of scenery might bewail the absence of bold 
outline or of wide outlook, but for that very 
reason did the victim of town fever love it and steep 
himself The 
the sea there. 
that “* Peace” 
the perpetual lullaby of this lowly land, which even the 
winter winds visited not too roughly and summer half buried 
but 


perhaps 


with rapture in its sleepy calm. voices of 


or of the 
stir to daring deeds or strenuons effort. 


mountains never sounded nor an) 


was 


in luxuriant bloom. As rest after storm it was perfect 
of its influence on those who lived and died within its 
) It bred a kindly but 


strangers tell us, for their dulness, their apathy, their capacity 


what 
borders unaspiring race, noted, so 
for doing nothing—invaluable qualities in those times, the 
source of future sanity and health perhaps, and destined, let 
us hope, to furnish presently an inestimable drag to the head- 
long career of the Midlands and the North, 


Il. 
One hears the long, quivering note of the dabchick, one smells 
the dank scent of 
more, the old, old water-keeper. 


the water-weeds, when one remembers Fin- 
Though bowed with age and 
lame with rheumatism, he was still fresh-coloured, bright- 
eyed, and content, still absorbed and satisfied by the one great 
interest of his life, “ the veesh.” 

He spoke with singular purity the dialect of the valley, 
which his sons speak only in a debased form, his grandsons 
not at all. Greatly did he confound therewith the strange 
fishermen whom it was often his duty to attend. Them he 
regarded generally with benign contempt, and spoke of their 
achievements in such dark sentences as this: “A come ’ere, 
an’ a throwed a line al av a snarl, three voot avore ‘ees vace, 
an’catched nara veesh!"’ But he was bound to confess that a line 
thrown, however deftly, by sons of the valley and masters of the 
craft might yet bethrown in vain to creatures whose wiles and 
caprices were a perpetual astonishment to their oldest and 
most intimate neighbours. The outcome of nearly seventy 
years’ study of these mysterious beings was summed up by 
Finmore in this brief verdict, heartily confirmed by all who 
pursued them: “ Veesh is the curiousest things as is "—and, 
like all unfathomable things, endowed with an irresistible and 
unfailing charm, With more than merely professional ardour, 
so long as he could crawl, did Finmore pace the sedgy banks 
and, peering through water transparent as the air above it, 
mark the shadowy tails that by the fringes of the dark weed 
masses waved slowly to and fro. 

He fought in defence of his favourites once—fought and 
conquered, too. His and dramatic struggle with a 


poacher he tersely related thus— 


short 


“*T'll putt ‘ee in waater,’ says ‘ee, ‘I wull.’” 

“*Wull ‘ee?’ says I. 

There came a time when, for the film that dimmed his 
eager eyes, he could only see to count the largest fish, but 
Finmore did not guess what this was or signified, with so 
light a footfall does death draw nigh to some of us. He only 
said : “There be but vew veesh i’ the river, but the’'re vine 
veesh what there be o’ ‘un.” 


Then I putt Aer in waater.” 


ITT. 
Beside the huge fireplace, where the wood fire crackled, old 
Castleman sat all day long in an arm-chair of the least 
luxurious kind, resting, as on the brink of the grave a man has 
good right to rest whose working day has been nearly eighty 
Carefully valeted each morning by a devoted 


years long. 
ina 


daughter, he appeared always in full dress, as it were ; 
suit of thick, dark cloth, with hat and gaiters, all assiduously 
brushed. He himself was very handsome, with clear, fair 
skin, blue eyes, and an aquiline profile ;-one of the remaining 
few of a fine type that flourished, it would seem, in the hard 
times and languishes perversely in these prosperous days. From 
his warm ingle nook he viewed with sleepy indifference the play 
in which his part was over, kindling into sudden eagerness if 
a word or a face recalled actors on whom the curtain had long 
fallen. 

“ Here is Miss Julia come to see ‘ee, father. Do ‘ee know 
her.” 

‘O! I knows ‘er well enow, an’ knowed ‘er granvather an 
‘er great-granvather too; I knowed ‘un well. Many a time 
I've a-zeed ‘un, ridin’ wi ‘ees dogs about ‘un,in a red coat, wi’ a 
An’ your great-grandmother, she was 


pigtail down ‘ees back. 
the manliest-spoken women i’ the 


jest about a fine lady ; 
county.” 

Still, he was sufficiently alert in mind as well as body to 
and even some reading from 
He enjoyed a joke, too—in due 


welcome a little “ company,” 
other books besides the Bible. 
season. Once only his sense of humour was known signally 
to fail, when an afternoon reading had been slightly pro- 
Then even the antics of his favourite heroine, Mrs 


longed. 
such unwonted coldness that th« 


Brown, were received with 
reader, dimly conscious of failure, paused to ask timidly 
and tentatively, “She was a funny old lady, wasn't sli, 
Castleman?” 


“ Ay, and mine's a funny old stomach ; it wants its tea.” 
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A WILD CAREER. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
“Did you ever hear of Robert Watson, of Dr. Watson, Colonel 
Watson, Chevalier Watson?” With this question I have made 
myself a monster unto many, pestering the British Museum, 
the Record Office, and everybody who was so unfortunate as 
to cross my path. Nobody knew anything about Mr. Watson, 
and I now, at last, owe my information to the kindness of 
I am certain to make some blunders in 
The Chevalier was 


Scotch antiquaries. 
my narrative, but let them be forgiven. 
“an awfu’ leear,” and absolute accuracy is not attainable. 

My curiosity was first excited about the Chevalier when I 
was burrowing among the legends and mysteries of the 
so-called Last Stuarts, They possessed an old Scotch manu- 
script on vellum, the authenticity or existence of which was 
denied by the Quarterly Review. This manuscript was said, 
by its owners, to have been presented to Charles Edward by 
the Fathers in the Scots College of Paris. The reviewer also 
mentioned a Mr. Robert Watson, as “an elderly adventurer, 
“known in connection with the Stuart Papers,” who ended by 
strangling himself in a tavern in London. Mr. Watson was 
also named in a note to “Tales of the Century,” by John 
Sobieski Stuart, 

Very well. I thought no more of Mr. Watson till I read 
the Chevalier Johnstone's “ Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745.” 
(Longmans, 1821.) This is a delightful volume, as good as 
“ Kidnapped,” but marked by intense hatred of Prince Charles 
a hatred shared, more or less, by the anonymous author and 
translator, “Who are you, Mr. Editor?” asks an indignant 
reader, scribbling on the margin of the copy in the St. 
Andrews University Library. Who, indeed? The book 
gives itself out as translated from the “original French 
MS. in the Scots College at Paris, now in the possession 
of the publishers.” After a good deal of inquiry, which 
the publishers were kind enough to make, it turned out 
that the editor of the Chevalier Johnstone was—the 
Chevalier Watson! Now, as the translation 
mark of being a translation, I was tempted to believe 
that the Chevalier Watson was the author of the memoirs, 
and that there was no French manuscript at all. In this 
I was wrong ; the original French was translated in full, 
and published by a Mr. Winchester, of Aberdeen, in 1870. 
However, here was a kind of clue to the mysterious 
manuscript, the “Vestiarium Scoticum,” of Mr. John 
Sobieski Stuart. Both came, or were said to come, from 
the Scots College in Paris. And now, I think, I have 
traced the provenance of the Sobieski Stucrt manuscript, 
for Mr. Robert Watson was during six years the head of 
His character is 


” 


bears no 


the Scots College in Paris (1800-1806). 
not so good that we need fear to suspect him of making 
spoil of its treasures, or of selling or giving them to some 
member of the mysterious Sobieski Stuart family. This 

is quaint enough, but nothing to Mr. Robert Watson's 
private history. Scot, Dumas, Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 

son, and Lord Lytton, all together, never invented such a 

In 1833 Mr. Watson came to an obscure tavern 

in London. He had arrived in England with “a sacred 
duty to fulfil,” and was carrying to Bath objects of high 

but mysterious value. At Bath he had a fit of apoplexy. 

He recovered, went back to his London inn, and got into 
conversation with his landlord. He told him that he had 
been secretary to Lord George Gordon at the time of the 
Gordon Riots (the place held by Gashford in “ Barnaby 
Rudge”), that he had been the head, or secretary,’of a 
London secret society affiliated to the French revolution- 

ary clubs. He had been seized, imprisoned, fined, out- 
lawed, and exiled. He had fought in the American War 

of Independence, and had known Washington well. In 
America he rose to the rank of colonel, and received a grant of 
land, which he sold. In England, on his return, or, rather, in 
Scotland, he took a medical degree. On the Continent he 
became intimate with Napoleon, whom he is believed to have 
served as a secret agent, for we need not say asaspy. ‘The 
Scots College had been disbanded in 1792; its property was 
taken by a French educational association. Napoleon had 
some idea of reconstructing it, and he put Father Watson over 
it, with a salary. When that project fell through, he went to 
Italy and engaged in an attempt to grow cotton and indigo 
(shut out of Europe by the great blockade) in the Campagna. 
Napoleon had offered a large reward for success in such 
enterprises. He succeeded in getting sugar from _ beet- 
root, but the rains came and destroyed Dr. Watson's Italian 
indigo. He now fell back on teaching English, and instructed 
a painter, M. Vogelstein, who painted his portrait—at present 
in the National Portrait Gallery of Edinburgh. M. Vogelstein 
found him very intelligent, a fierce revolutionist, and “ indif- 
ferent” in religion, Dr. Watson had shown his politics ina 
reply to Burke's attack on the French Revolution : this book 
appears to be lost, but his Life and Edition of Fletcher of 
Saltoun and his Works survives. 

In Rome Watson was acquainted with an executor of an 
executor of Cardinal York (Henry IX.). He became aware that 
behind the plaster ceiling of a room in a certain palace were 
stored the chief of the Cardinal's papers and documents—the 
whole secret history of the Stuarts since the Revolution of 1688. 
Theastute Chevalier bought these for 170 piastres,and bore away 
several cartloads to a room which he had prepared for them. 
Dr. Watson's fortune now seemed to be made. George IV., then 
Prince Regent, was extremely anxious to have these papers, 
and would probably pay highly for them. But Watson 
boasted publicly of his bargain, and, finally, a Cardinal had 
the room sealed up, offered the doctor 170 piastres for his 
bargain, and at last sent them to the Prinee Regent. 
Watson intrigued, pestered, and received £500. He was sent 
to look for other manuscripts at Fontainebleau, and, in all, 
received at different times £3100 from England. In 1825 we 
find him writing to a Scotch friend, trying to borrow money. 
He has just come from Greece, where probably he had been 
He boasts of a large collection of 


eareer, 


aiding the rebellion. 
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curiosities, Napoleon's carriage taken at Waterloo (some of the 
contents are at Abbotsford, the Madame 
Tussaud’s), a marshal’s baton, valuable jewels, and other relics 


carriage is at 


of the Stuarts. 

What else this active person did before his death in 1838, 
I know not. But consider his career. In 1746, to a Mr, 
Watson, a“ hyrer” (cab proprietor apparently), was born a child 
This child died in 1838 ; he strangled himself 
chamber 


named Robert. 
by twisting his neckcloth tight with the poker in a 
of an obscure inn. In those ninety-two years what a life 
he led! He had fonght in the American War against his 


country, he had taken a great part in the wild orgie of a 
fanatical mob which shook London and left no small part of it 
in ashes, he had carried the same torch in the storms of 1740, 
he had known Washington, Napoleon, had (apparently) been 
allied-‘with Lord Brougham in the matter of the Stuart papers 
he had been soldier, physician, teacher, agriculturist, probably 
spy, and, as his introduction to the Chevalier Johnstone's 


memoirs shows, he wrote well in a somewhat stiff and arid 
Death would never 
secret of Saint 
hand, the scars of nineteen 
that would 


disease or 


manner. It seemed as if come for 
him, as if he had the 
When he died, by his own 
wounds were found on _ his 
not yield its indomitable 
decay. It is probable that he held the clues of innumerable 
intrigues : it is possible that he knew the secret of the “ Iolair 
Dearg ” and the mystery of the Sobieski Stuarts. But he has 
An essay by Bishop Forbes in the Pro- 


Germain, 


body—his body 


spirit to natural 


left scarcely a trace. 
ceedings of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries (1807) tells his 


searce-known tale in a few pages, Had he but written his 
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From a Portrait by M. Vogelstein, in the Royal Scottish Acade my. 


own memoirs, what romance could have rivalled them? Surely 
on his grave might be inscribed that word of the Queen's 
Marie— 
Oh, little did my minnie think 
The day she cradled me, 
What countrics I should wander o'er, 
Or what death I should dee! 








The disbandment of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
has excited surprise and regret among non-official advocates 
for improving our national defences; and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in a letter to the Liverpool committee, has expressed 
his disapprobation. 

Admiral Henry Fairfax, C.B., succeeds Admiral Sir Michael 
Culme Seymour in command of the Channel Squadron, and 
Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, K.C.B., who commands on 
the China Station, is to take the place of Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

The Prime Minister, on March 3, received a large deputa- 


*tion from various academical and scholastic bodies, including 


the London University, the Victoria University of Manchester, 
Mason’s and Queen’s Colleges of Birmingham, the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, the Bedford 
Square Ladies’ College, and many provincial schools of medi- 
cine, to urge objections to the narrow basis of the draft charter 
for the projected new Gresham University of London. Lord 
Spencer, Lord Derby, Lord Ripon, and Mr. J. Chamberlain 
accompanied and supported the deputation. Lord Salisbury 
replied that, the draft charter being now submitted for Par- 
liamentary approval, the Government could not alter it, but 
the objections might be considered in the House of Commons 
or the House of Lords. 

Lord Tennyson’s “ Robin Hood and Maid Marian” will be 
produced by Mr. Daly at his theatre in New York on March 17, 
and simultaneously rehearsed by Mr. Irving at the Lyceum, 
for the sake of copyright. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will 
publish the full text on March 29, in London and New York. 
Mr. Daly has received a letter from Lord Tennyson wishing 
him all success and saying that from what he knows of Miss 
Ada Rehan “ he is sure that she will play her part to perfection.” 
Alluding to American actors, the poet continues: “ When 
Mr. Jefferson was in England I saw him play ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ and assuredly nothing could have been better.” Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has written both incidental music and the 
music for the songs in Lord Tennyson's play, and the woodland 
scenes are taken from Mr. Whymper's pictures of Sherwood 
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Any efforts which are made at once in the sacred name of 
humanity, and in the name of science as its handmaiden, to 
discover the origin of leprosy, and to succour those who are 
afflicted with that loathsome malady, cannot but receive the 
support and approval of every rational mind. I have been 
requested to remind my readers that the Leprosy Investigation 
Committee has issued the fourth 1.umber of the journal devoted 
to the chronicling of its work. and that the periodical is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The committee, I under- 
stand, is the active outcome of the National Leprosy Fund. 
From the journal in question I learn that the Indian Com. 
mission on Leprosy of 1890 will soon issue its report, which 
cannot fail to prove valuable in view of the field of rerearch 
over which the Commission has worked. Certain opinions 
about leprosy, once scouted, seem to be growing in favour as 
the evidence for them accumulates in amount. That leprosy 
is an infectious disorder is, I presume, rarely doubted nowa- 
days, and the old “casting without the camp” of the 
leper is, therefore, seen to be justified; though in more 
civilised and modern days the “casting out” precedure is 
tantamount to the isolation of the leper and to his treatment 
in a skilful, considerate, and humane fashion. One very 
curious observation has been recorded to the effect that, while 
consumption is a frequent cause of death in leprosy, yet a 
patient already affected with phthisis has never been known to 
contract leprosy. Is this to be explained on the theory of 
germ-antagonism? In other words, are we to believe that the 
condition of body induced by the inroads of the consumption 
bacillus render the body insusceptible of harbouring the germ 
of leprosy ? 


ANDREW 


On more than one occasion in this column I have referred 
to that singularly interesting theory of the destruction of 
disease germs by the white cells (or leucocytes) of the 
blood of animals, which have been seen to swallow and 
digest the disease-producing microbes. At present, this 
very power on the part of the white blood cells of our 
bodies is forming a quastio verata in scientific circles. 
Grave discussions of a technical kind are being pursued 
over the point whether these living cells of the blood 
possess any such powers as have been ascribed to them or 
not. It is a question, this, of the interpretation of what 
is to be seen taking place within the living tissues. Such 
high authorities as Drs. Metchnikoff, Ruffer, and Wocdhead 
range themselves on the side of the white cells as de- 
vourers of bacilli and as representing the sanitary police 
system of our bodies. In the opposite camp we find 
Professor Burdon Sanderson and Dr. Klein, names of 
great weight in respect of the biological side of medical 
work ; and the battle rages fiercely enough as regards the 
proper interpretation of the facts. I think the former 
side has the best of it all round, however ; for that the 
phagocytes or white cells (I refrain from drawing dis- 
tinctions between them) do eat all foreign bodies in animal 
tissue is a fact, whatever may be enid 1segarding their 
ultimate or unvarying powers in dealing with every 
disease-germ. It will prove a most interesting point to 
those who follow out the progress of science in this 
detail to see which side ultimately wins. It is not 
improbable there will be found, after all, the inevitable 
“middle way,” wherein are reconciled the differences and 
discrepancies of many a warfare. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions 
So sang John Dryden, and Mr. J. F. Nisbet has of late 
days been re-echoing Dryden's sentiments in a very philo- 
sophic and deeply interesting volume, entitled “‘lhe 
Insanity of Genius,” whereof a new edition has just been 
issued. More than one scientific authority has held that 
genius is what is technically called a “ neurosis "— that 
is to say, a particular and specialised condition of the 
nervous system, possessing tendencies and features all its 
own. The moot point, of course, is whether or not you 
can have great mental and intellectual brilliancy without 
involving a certain unnatural disturbance of the brain 
functions. ‘The argument here used, is that what lifts the 
brain and its work out of the common run of things is 
tantamount to.an upsetting of its general working, with a 
natural leaning towards what we call insanity. It is your 
ordinary brain, that keeps steadily plddding on without any 
flashes of what the world calls “ genius,” which is not liable 
to insanity of that nature. Mr. Nisbet's list of famous 
persons who have also exhibited symptoms or traces of 
mental derangement will, no donbt, afford some support for 
the theory that all highly gifted men and women are much 
nearer to the erratic side of things (to put the matter mildly) 
than their plodding brethren and sisters; only, it seems to 
me, one might compile a list of equal strength showing quite 
the opposite state of affairs. 


do thelr bounds divide, 


Would it not Le much nearer the truth in this matter to say 
simply that some geniuses, like some plodders, show a marked 
tendency to develop to the eccentric side of things? One 
might go further and admit that where great and continued 
brain-work is performed there may be a certain tendency to 
the development of mental ailments over and above that seen 
in ordinary folks. But this is very far indeed from holding 
that great gifts of brain are only to be had at the expense of 
mind-disorder. Then, also, have we not to take each individual 
case into account in the important matter of heredity? If 
Napoleon I. was an epileptic, and if Mohammed saw his 
visions in a trance of epileptic origin, these men may 
have been insane, according to Mr. Nisbet’s views, but 
it is clear that to attribute their disease to the development 
of genius, and to neglect the question of heredity, is really 
putting the cart before the horse. So, also, who is going to 
define “insanity” for us? I, for one, will not attempt it, on 
the Dryden principle that the boundary between eccentricity 
and madness is so thin and fine that you never can tell with 
which territory you are dealing. Do we notall know persons 
cleyer, talented men and women— who do things and say things 
eccentric and bizarre to the highest degree, and who can by no 
means be reckoned as worthy of confinement within the four walls 
of a lunatic asylum? I know one eminently talented scholar 
who says and does things which, did a humble person like 
myself even attempt them, would certainly land me in a safe 
retreat “ far from the madding crowd.” Yet my friend is only 
an aged eccentric ; he cannot be called insane ; and, as he is 
a genius in many ways, I fear Mr. Nisbet would include 
him “in his list,” or, like Moreau, say he had a very 
fine “ neurosis.” So I get out of my difficulty, at least, 
by saying that I cannot define that insanity which lies 
near the borderland of genius. If I did, as an old medical 
teacher of mine used to say, “ You may make your definition 
so wide as to exclude the prisoner at the bar, or so narrow as 
to include the judge on the bench.” The latter alternative is 
too fearful to contemplate. 
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LITERATURE. 


tHE LIFE AND TIMES OF MACHIAVELLI 
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of talent was 
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almost subject interest 


ry, and politics. 
of political genius like the Borgias 
the Visconti, who, they 

of the were men 
interests, 


while 
greatest talent 
subordinated everything to their 
who killed a rival with as little thought as if he 
were a fly, but who delighted in art, and patronised it 
liberality and keen 


who 
own 


with with a 
and pure love of culture which no similar age has 
equalled In the end their 
no true conceptions of the interest of the whole 
people—proved a ruinous failure, invited the 
disasters which finally overwhelmed it. Bat it 
undoubtedly gave the world the spectacle of one 

two brilliant Republics, which 
seemed to realise old dreams of a revival of the 
Golden Age. 

This was the society which Machiavelli 
preted in “The Prince” and “The Discourses” with 
keen for 


to political 


discriminating 


rovernment—based on 


and 


or singnlarly 


inter- 
unsurpassed literary genius, with a eye 
hard facts, with utter 
methods, but with a for honest, en- 
lightened patriotic government of he 
could not represent society in any other light than 
that which actually existed. He could not form 
an ideal of Marcus Anrelins, becanse no such 
prince lived in his times. He had to take his 
ideal governor from such types as Cesar Borgia, 
an incestuous adulterer and murderer and the 
most treacherous of men, but a wise and able 
governor of the States which his own and his 
father’s intrignes contrived to bring under his 
sway. Machiavelli came to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that what was chiefly wanted for government 
was that, while a prince should pursue good ends— 
justice, moderation, clemency, and respect for 
human rights—he would be obliged, under the 
circumstances, to pursue them by evil methods ; in 
other words, the end would have to justify the 
means, and the means would occasionally have to 
be the shedding of blood, treachery in action, 
deception in speech. Indeed, he separated public 
and private morals, and insisted that what 
good for one sphere might be bad for the other. 
Clemency in private life, for instance, wasa virtue ; 
but if the prince refrained from vengeance on a 
dangerous enemy, and thereby lost his throne, he deserved, 
not praise, but reprobation. 

Machiavelli's insistence on this view of public life was the 
more remarkable because of the purity, and, indeed, the general 
excellence, of his own record. The Secretary of the Florentine 
Republic was not a moral enthusiast like his great fellow- 
townsman Savonarola; but he had all the intellectual per- 
sistence of a convinced theorist and of a far-sighted political 
thinker, who foresaw the ruin that foreign intervention 
would bring upon Italy, and who brought his eloquence, 
his statecraft, his gifts of style, to bear on the pro- 
blem of uniting the country against a horde of French, 
German, and Spanish enemies. He saw and trembled at the 
trouble that Papal intrigue was bringing on his favourite ideal 
of a united Italy, and some of his remarks on this question 
read almost like a transcript from Mazzini. Throughout his 
whole career he was an ardent republican, and his later lean- 
ings towards the Medici were clearly traceable to his desire to 
see Florence once more constituted an independent State on 
democratic lincs. His later days were shadowed by poverty, 
pain, and disappointment, and by the knowledge that his life 
was thrown away, that his country was shipwrecked, and that 
his own distinguished services had been basely forgotten. It 
was a curious fate thata man of so singularly splendid and, 
on the whole, upright a character should have been remembered 
only by the doctrine that the end justifies the means, and that 
public ethics and private morals are essentially opposed. 
Professor Villari’s learned and deeply interesting volumes will 
help to set the great Florentine writer and statesman in the 
light in which not only Italian patriotism but the jadgment 
of mankind must in the end behold him. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Tie House of Cromwell. By James Waylen. (Elliot Stock.)— 
It is scarcely to be wondered at if “Cromwell Descents ” 
are becoming as much sought after by pedig-ee hunters 
as “Royal Descents” have been in past generations. The 
feeling in favour of the great Protector which Macaulay 
and Carlyle provoked has suffered no revulsion, and a great 
London thoroughfare lying in the midst of Crown property 
marks a change of sentiment where it might have been least 
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a dozen and 
male descendant was Oliver Cromwell, a solicitor at Cheshunt 
vho died in 1821, aged seventy-nine, Hew of Thomas 
Cromwell, a wholesale provision merchant on Snow Hiil, a1 
great-grandson of Henry Cromwell, Lord Li if Tre] 
Protector The reas 
male line is the more surprising, for, as a 
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ts through females and by alliane 
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Flanders under Sir Wil Lockhart, which culminated 
In that brilliant exploit the Batt © of the Dunes, where the 
Welshman, Major-General Morgan. ably supporting his chief, 
won the hearty admiration of Marshal Turenne, and extracted 
from Louis XIV. the voluntary transfer of Dunkirk to England. 
It was in this battle that the Ironsides—* soldiers whose backs 
scattered the famous infantry of 
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no enemy had ever seen” 
Spain, posted in what were considered impregnable positions 
But the “ push of pike” by which the battle was decided was 
irresistible, and in a brief space the whole Spanish army, 
were “ carried far as from Westminster 
to St, Paul's Churchyard before the French soldiers 
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MONUMENT TO NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI IN THE CHURCH OF 8. CROCE, FLORENCE. 


struck a blow,” Turenne explaining afterwards that “ they 
were so transported with what they saw that they had no 
power to move or do anything.” 

Some hitherto unpublished letters and several anecdotes of 
Oliver Cromwell make up an interesting, although a somewhat 
disconnected and fragmentary volume. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 
‘The Little Minister,” by J. M. Barrie. 
‘The Doings of Raffles Haw,” 

and Co.) 

‘The Wonders of the Secret Cavern,” by S. J. 
Gerald. (Sutton, Drowley, and Co.) 

‘Castle Warlock,” by George MacDonald. (Kegan Paul.) 

‘Warbeck : An Historical Play,” by John William Aizlewood 
(Kegan Paul.) 

“Secret Service under Pitt,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
mans, Green, and Co.) 

“ Confessions of a Medium.” (Griffith and Farran.) 

‘From the Usher's Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit : The Life 
and Labours of Pastor C. H. Spurgeon,” by the Rev. R. 
Shindler. (Passmore and Alabaster.) 

‘Bathing Places: Bradshaw's Climatic 
(Kegan Paul.) 

‘The Ballad Book,” edited by William Allingham. New 
edition of the Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan.) 

‘A Princess of Thule,” William Black. New 
(Sampson Low.) 

‘A Man and a Brother,” by Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(Ward and Downey.) 

‘Old Touraine : The Life and History of the Famons Chateanx 
of France,” by Theodore Andrea Cook. Two vols. (Percival 
and Co.) 

The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1892: An Alpha- 
betical List of the Clergy of the Church of England. 
(J. 8. Phillips, 121, Fleet Street.) 

Until My Lord's Return,” by Admiral Hinton, 
Quarterly. (Elliot Stock.) 


(Cassell and Co.) 
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IT am glad note the edition of Mr. 

William Watson’s poems (Macmillan), this time not under the 

title of * Wordsw 


i” 


litional 


to appearance of a new 
orth’s Grave,” but containing that and many 
Mr. Watson, by the 

completed a selection of iove lyrics which is to form a new 


G under the title 


way, has just 


poems 


volume of the lden Treasury Series of 
Lyric Love.” 


Another book that one gladly welcomes in a new edition 
is Mr. J. M. Little Minister ” Many to 
it has been unattainable in the three-volumed form will 


Barrie's (Cassell). 
yoom 


rlad to read it in Caasell’s Jaternational Serica. 


It is not generally known that Mr. Thomas Hardy's first 
ispirations took the form of poetry; but he has had 

»to burn it all. On the other land,-Mr. George 

Meredith has devoted himself entirely to poetry for the past 
year or more, and will probably do the same for a year or so 


‘The two articles on “ Minor Poets” which Mr. H. D. Traill 
has contributed to the Vincteenth Century will not enhance 
his reputation asa critic. In his first list he inserted a whole 
army of poetasters, while omitting the author of “ Festus 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In his second list Mr. Kipling is 
sandwiched in with a further array of small versifiers, but we 
still miss Gerald Massey, Philip James Bailey, E. Nesbit, Mrs. 
Hamilton King, and Dr. Walter Smith. 


Now that the relatives of the late Miss Anne Mozley 
have published a selection from her magazine 
essays, everybody knows who was the anthor of that 
estimate of “ Adam Bede” which, on its appearance 
in Fe ntley's (uarte rly, George Eliot considered 
“the best review we have seen.” It is still interest- 
ing, as the first public expression of positive belief 
in the feminine personality of the nunknown writer 
with the masculine pseudonym which deceived 
even Thackeray. As a matter of course, women— 
Mrs. Blackwood, Mrs. Oliphant, and Miss Mozley— 
were the first discoverers of George Eliot's secret, 
Dickens being the only illuminated member of the 
denser sex ; but at this time of day it seems all 
but incredible that it should have been a secret 
atall. As Miss Mozley wrote, “the knowledge of 
female nature is feminine. not only in its details, 
which might be borrowed from other eyvs, but in 
its whole tone of feeling.” 


Among the happy consequences of cultivating 
the social virtues in lettered society, not the least 
happy is the chance afforded of discharging our 
crudities and quips and our cranks of opinion, not 
in printed verbiage, but in spoken humour. Why 
should I perpetuate my crazy paradoxes upon the 
undulatory theory of the sonnet, or my tiresome 
researches into prose style among the Esquimanux, 
by means of our monthly, yet immortal, maga- 
zines? Better far to send them flying into space 
upon the shaft of epigram, or seriously and soberly 
to winnow them with the wind of winged words, 
as mind answers mind, truth meets truth, opinions 
clash, and humour reigns, Not necessarily the 
new humour, that delicate and dolorous thing, but 
the humour of which Pliny the younger saith 
that it promoteth study ; the humour which is 
courteous, sunny and serene, simple, kindly, and 
natural. If you meet the weary dreary man of 
letters coming from his club to-day he will say 
to you: “Sir, I have been looking throngh the 
reviews.” Dr. Johnson, triumphant and satisfied, 
said: “Sir, we had a good talk.” 


The sixth edition of Mrs. Sutherland Orr's 
admirable “Handbook to the Works of Robert 
Browning” is ready for issue by Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons. The changes made are mainly 
bibliographical, references being now given to 
the latest collected edition of the poet's works. 
The additions are of considerable importance, and 
einot fail to be very useful—-a chronological 
bibliography, based on Dr. Furnivall’s (which, 
however, comes down only to 1882), with a synoptical index 
to the old six-volume and to the new sixteen-volume edition 
of the “ Poetical Works.” 


Is the following wholesale “ bear” offer of bought sermons, 
taken from a recent West-country catalogue, a consequence of 
the action of the reforming Bishop mentioned by Mr. Payn 
some weeks back ? 

A Valuable Collection of 360 Lithographic Sermons for all the Seasons 

and Festivals of the Church, by an Eminent Church of England Clergyman ; 
neatly and legibly written on 4to paper, sermon size, in large round hand. 
Cost the former owner £45 ; offered at £4 4s., or 10s, 6¢, for 3 doz. 
Here is no question of duplicates or triplicates — for 
the sermons are lithographed, and the risks run by the 
“ former owner” are appalling to contemplate. No wonder 
he who had prid half acrown apiece for the discourses has 
been willing to make the alarming sacrifice implied by the 
bookseller’s price of a penny in the shilling! A lithographed 
sermon must be dear at any price. There is a story of a 
preacher of one in a strange church who, having courageous] y 
expressed to the churchwarden a hope that he had liked 
it, was assured that “the congregation always liked that 
sermon.” 


A very valuable addition to English literature will shortly 
be made by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of “ Boswell’s 
Johnson” for the Clarendon Press. In April that firm will 
publish “ The Letters of Samuel Johnson,” which Dr. Hill has 
been collecting for some years. They will form two volumes 
uniform with Boswell, and yet, extraordinary to relate, will 
contain none of the letters given in that work. Among the new 
material which has never been in print before are twenty-three 
letters to Dr. Taylor, and others to his wife, in one of which 
he addresses the lady—twenty years his senior and but four 
days short of fifty-one—as “my dear girl,” “my charming 
love,” and as “ the most amiable woman in the world.” It is 
the extraordinary brilliancy of Johnson's talk, so Dr. Hill 
contends, which disguises his charm as a letter-writer in 
“ Boswell”; and in the correspondence which is about to be 
given to the world there is certainly much which will con- 
siderably enhance the high estimate already set upon 
Johnson's mental and moral supremacy. K, 
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A burly big Comanche, 
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with all the signs about him of wealth and education, will tranquilly force young ladies to step off 


into the gutter to avoid being run down by him. 


THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


AN AUSTRIAN HEALTH FACTORY (Concluded). 
Go where you will, hide where you may, you cannot escape 
that word diver: you overhear it constantly—in_ the 
strect, in the shop, in the theatre, in the music grounds. 
Wherever you see two or a dozen people of ordinary bulk 
walking together, you know they are talking about their livers 
When you first arrive here, your new acquaintances seem sad, 
and hard to talk to, but pretty soon you get the lay of the 
land and the hang of things, and after that you haven’t any 
more trouble. You look into the dreary dull eye, and softly say— 

** Well, how ’s your liver? ”’ 

You will see that dim eye flash up with a grateful flame, 
and you will sce that jaw begin to work, and you will recognise 
that nothing is required of you from this out but to listen as long 
as you remain conscious. After a few days you will begin to 
notice that out of these people’s talk a gospel is framing itself, 
and next you will find yourself believing it. It is this: that a 
man is not what his rearing, his schooling, his beliefs, his prin- 
ciples make him, he is what his liver makes him; that with a 
healthy liver he will have the clear-seeing cye, the honest 
heart, the sincere mind, the loving spirit, the loyal soul, and 


dent mar, bank friendless, and desperate, dropped a 


1 despo rupt, 
dose of struchnia into a bottle of whisky, and went out in the 


dusk to find a handy place for his purpose, u hich was suicide 


truth and trust and faith that are based as Gibraltar is based, 


and that with an unhealthy liver he must and will have the 
nothing as it really is, he 


opposite of all these; he will see 
cannot trust anybody or believe in anything, his moral found. 
ations are gone from under him. Now, isn’t that interesting ’ 
I think it is. 

Two days ago, perceiving that there was something unusual 
the matter with me, I went around from doctor to doctor, but 
without avail; they said they had never seen this kind of 
symptoms before—at least, not all of them. They had seen 
some of them, but differently arranged. It was a new disease, 
as far as they could see. Apparently it was scrofulous, but a 
new kind. ‘That was as much as they felt able to say. Then 
they made a stethoscopic examination, and decided that if 
anything would dislodge it a mud bath was the thing. It was 
a very ingenious idea. I took the mud bath, and it did 
dislodge it. Here it is— 


LOVE SONG. 


I ask not “Is thy heart still sure, 
Thy love still warm, thy faith secure?” 
T ask not ‘‘ Dream’st thou still of me? 
Long’st alway to fly to me?” 
Ah, no—but as the sun includeth all 
The good gifts of the Giver, 
I sum all these in asking thee, — 
‘*O sweetheart, how’s your liver!” 
For if thy liver worketh right, | 
Thy faith stands sure, thy hope is bright, 
Thy dreams are sweet, and I their god, 
Doubt threats in vain—thou scorn’st his rod. 
Keep only thy digestion clear, 
No other foe my love doth fear. 
But Indigestion hath the power 
To mar the soul’s serenest hour 
To erumble adamantine trust, 
And turn its certainties to dust 
To dim the eye with nameless grief 
To chill the heart with unbelief 
To banish hope, and faith, and love 
Place heaven below and hell above. 
Then list—details are naught to me, 
So thou’st the sum-gift of the Giver 
I ask thee all in asking thee, 
**O darling, how’s your liver?” 
Yes, it is easy to say it is scrofulous, 
but I don’t see the signs of it. In my 
opinion it is as good poetry as I have 
ever written. Experts say it isn’t poetry 
at all, because it lacks the element of 
fiction; but that is the voice of envy, I 
reckon. I call it good medical poetry, 
and I consider that I am a judge. 
STRANGE STREET MANNERS 
One of the most curious things in these 
countries is the street manners of the 
men and women. In meeting you they 
come straight on without swerving a 
hair’s-breadth from the direct line, and 
wholly ignoring your right ta any part 
of the road At the moment 
must yield up your share of it and 
aside, or theré l t collision 
noticed thi 
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alter his or her direction, shade by shade, and compel a collision 
unless at the last instant you jump out of the way. These 
folks are not dressed as ladies and gentlemen. And they do 
not seem to be consciously crowding you out of the road; they 
seem to be innocently and stupidly unaware that they are 
doing it. But not soin Geneva. There this class—especially 
the men—crowd out men, women, and girls of all ranks and 
raiment, consciously and intentionally—crowd them off the 
sidewalk and into the gutter. 

There was nothing of this kind in Bayreuth. But her 
well, here the thingis astonishing. Collisions are unavoidable, 
unless you do all the yielding yourself. Another odd thing 
here this savagery is confined to the folk who wear the fine 
clothes ; the others are courteous and considerate. <A burly 
big Comanche, with all the signs about him of wealth and edu- 
cation, will tranquilly force young ladies to step off into the 
gutter to avoid being run down by him. It is a mistake that 
there is no bath that will cure people’s manners. But drown- 
ing would help. 

However, perhaps one can’t look for any really showy 
amount of delicacy of feeling in a country where a person i 
brought up to contemplate without a shudder the ctacle of 
women harnessed up with dogs and hauling carts. The woman 
is on one side of the pole, the dog on the other, and they bend 
to the work and tug and pant and strain—and the man tramp 
leisurely alongside and smokes his pipe. Often the woman i 
old and grey and the man is her grandson. The Austrian 
national ornithological device ought to be replaced by a grand- 
mother harnessed to a slush-cart with a dog. This 
the interest of fact. Heraldic fancy has been a litth 
overworked in these countries, anyway 


merely in 
too much 


SUICIDE BY 


Lately one of those curious thing 
justify the felicitous extravagances 
accept them A despondent man, bankrupt, friendless, and 
desperate, dropped a dose of strychnia into a bottle of 
whisky and went out in the dusk to find a handy place for 
his purpose, which was suicide In a lonely spot he was 
stopped by a tramp who said he would kill him if he didn't 
give up his money. Instead of jumping at the chance of 
getting himself killed and thus saving himself the impropriet) 
and annoyance of suicide, he forgot all about his late pro 
ject and attacked the tramp in a most sturdy and valiant 
fashion. He fight, but failed to win Vhs 
night passed, the morning came, and he woke out of uncon- 
sciousness to find that he had been clubbed half to death and 
left to perish at his leisure. Then he reached for his bottle to 
add the finishing touch, but it was gone. He pulled himself 
together and went limping away, and pre ently came upon 
the tramp stretched out stone dead with the empty bottk 
beside him. He had drunk the whisky and committed suicide 
innocently. Now, while the man who had been cheated out 
of his suicide stood there bemoaning his hard luck, and wonder- 
ing how he might manage to raise money enough to buy some 
more whisky and poison, some people of the neighbourhood 
came by and he told them about his curious adventure. They 
said that this tramp had been the scourge of the neighbourhood 
and the dread of the constabulary. The inquest passed off 
quietly and to everybody’s satisfaction, and then the , 
to testify their gratitude to the hero of the occasion, put him 
on the police, on a good enough salary, and he is all right 
now and is not meditating suicide any mor Here are 
all the elements of the naivest Arabian tale: a man 
who resists robbery when he hasn't anything to bs 
robbed of; does his very best to save his life when he | 
come out purposely to throw it away; and finally is victoriou 
in defeat, killing his adversary in an effectual and poetic 
fashion, after already hors de combat himself. And now, if you 
let him rise in the service and marry the Chief of Police’ 
daughter, it has the requisite elements of the Occidental 
romance, lac king not a detail, a far a I can ec. 
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He was conscious of his sweetheart’s presence. 


His friends rather avoided him. He had everything that 
others desire—parents, wealth and health, and even ‘‘the 
course of true love’? ran smooth. A man whom nothing 
pleases is a bore He resided out of town. One afternoon, 
on his way home, he noticed a crowd on the small dock where 
the pleasure-boats were moored. A little fellow had fallen 


overboard 
vest to a bystander, and plunged after the child. 
follow 
finally dived under a fleet of boats and came up with the boy 
Amid cheers 


uperintended the process of resuscitation. 


Tremont pulled off his coat and shces, gave his 


He rose at intervals to breathe and directions, and 


on his arm and tears they were taken ashore, 


and Tremont 


The efforts proved successful ; the child was carried home- 
ward; and Tremont, feeling quite exhausted, sat down to 
rest 


In the excitement, his condition and needs were over- 
looked. On reaching home, he was taken with a chill, 
although promptly attended to, grew 
from the manner and looks of those 


dying 


and, 
worse, and gathered 
about him that he was 
he ( ould tee l 

Sounds of 


peak, but felt 


He was conscious of his sweetheart’s presence ; 
her lips on his forehead, her tears on his hands 


weeping filled his ears ; he wanted to move, to 
bound in icy chains. 
His next 


d imp ¢ arth, the 


sensation was peculiar. He was lyiug on soft, 
sweet night air with its dewy fragrance blew 


sigh of great 


on his face. He drew a long breath and uttered a 


relict 

A yell of horror startled him ; then curses and exclamations 
of fear and terror were audible. ‘‘Good God! the man’s 
alive!*’ rangin his cars. Hk opened his eyes to perceive 
three men bending over him Then he was conscious of a 


council 
A merry laugh and a cheery voice broke th« 
** Well, if this doesn’t take the bakery! "’ 


Tremont smiled The voice 


stillness 
continued —“ We can't desert 
him after resurrectinz him !*’ 

So his friends the tudents nursed him until he 
was able to travel, stipulating that he would keep their secret 
for one They remitted money from time to time, 
this pe riod of enforced exil 


medical 
year and 
cemed as long to Tremont as the 
whole of his previou 

He wander 


and peopl 


cXisten 

lin South America, k 

, and thinking of hi 
The day came when he found himself within a few miles of 

them 


woking at strane 
home and loved on 


place 


To avoid any commotion from chance recognition, he 
left the train at the first station from his own and started to 
walk by unfrequented paths to his house. He had contemplated 
several ways of revealing to his family the fact of his cxistence 
but they all seemed fraught with undefined 
horror. 

It was the anniversary of hi 


danger and 


upposed death, and reaching 





who proces led to plac e his offering on the grave. The women 
knelt in prayer. 
Tremont grew bewildered. Suddenly one of the women 


rose, threw aside her veil, as if gasping, and disclosed his 





trolled to the family 





Al yZ 
ey 














l ther pu ! Im and 
feasted her ey on h face 
Tremont now find atistaction in wats ng a smaller Fred 
trving to walk. 
The ordinary sensations of domestic happin content him. 
He has three welcome visitors, all physicians in good standing 
with whom his intimacy is variously plained 













HOW 


Few things ar 





TO KILL A BLUEBOTTLE. 


disagreeable than the cont 








mor al buzzing 


of a bluebottle-fly in a room: ordinary man has 
to kill the blucbottk 
Before killing the in find it ; 
make hi first Hle hea th« 


buzzing in a distant corner of the room, and thinks that the fly 


and vet the 


no notion how and put a stop to the 


hulsance. ct it is nec ary to 


and here the man mistake 


must be there also, so he gos off to the corner to look for it ; 
all the time that cheerful bluecbottle i itting on the man’s 
head and smiling at him. The insect carries on this littl 
game until it gets wearisome, and then fli lowly and 
dlelibe rately past the man’s eyes The man makes a frantie 


¢lutch at it thirteen seconds after it ha pa ed him, and ji 


urprised that he has not got it; in the meantime the insect 


has taken up an impregnable position on one of the curtain- 


rings, and is looking scornfully down upon him and humming 
the ‘* Marseilluise.’’ In order to dislodge the insect, the man 
flicks at it with his handkerchief; the fly stretches itself and 
yawns, well knowing that the handkerchief is just one hair’s- 
breadth too short. As soon as the man has given up the sport 
and sat down to his book again, the fly perches on his forehead 


and commences a hearty meal. Then rapid action follows on 
the part of the man, and still more rapid action on the part of 
the fly. ‘1711 wait till it settles,’’ the to himeelt 
at last. ‘* Then you’il have wecks,”’ 
the bluebottle, 
When the ink 


turned, and a 


man remark 
to wait for think 
provokes him to the chase. 
has upset, most of th 


Venetian vase has to that 


three 


and once moré 


been furniture over- 


gone bourne from 
which no traveller returns, the man generally gives it up, and 
If he stoppe l, he would not kill 


that the bluebottl 


goes to sit in another room. 
the bluebottle, 
might kill the 

Then, if the 
tratagem, and purchase 


but it is quite possible 
man. 
feels revengeful, he has ree 


a fly-paper. 


man ourse to 


There are two kinds 
bluchottl 
blucbottle’s favourite 


better than 


which a 
the 
constitution 


ot fly -pape rs; there is on will not 


touch, and there is another which i 


food, and agrees with its any other 


cliet. It doe not really matter much to the bluebotthk 
which kind of fly-paper the man purchases. Sooner or 
later the man gets disappointed ; if he hates the ue- 
bottle very much, he may get desperate. In any case 
the man’s temper will go, and he will become a nuisance 
to every body. This is all because he does not know the 
right way. 

To kill a bluebottle, one must go about it the right way 


Then it is quite easy. It is only want of space which prevents 


us from saying what the right way is. 


Two Jigures, heavily veiled, slowly followed the child. 
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i y t1 init ! at ) bl 
I e tha the at is in monster pr 
( a G ral" Booth " vith us, Nor is it 
} to escape from Mrs. Lynn Li: s monomania abot 
ad wome Her arti , \ ( 
& ly a variation of the familiar theme in a style 1 
ul lwith absurd extravagance that it cann 
th patience To Say this I suppose 8s to be 8 
Mrs. Lynn Linton as a partisan of the vomen 
evolved from her distempered fancy. The “ unsexec 
t as at whom she rails with such frantic vehemence is about 
a felike as thedummyin the anecdote of W.G. Wills, who used 
to stick pins into it to relieve his irritation against a certain 
critic. Why a woman of Mrs. Linton’s gifts should ruin 


ium I do not know, but it is a 
this atmosphere of sulphuric peevishness 
easant to pass to Professor essay in the 
on Mr. George Meredith's poetry, though hideous 
envy seized me at the when I discovered that Mr. 
Dowden pr Meredith pe 1851, 
May the first that Dublin Uni- 
versity professors literary 


grievous 


this deli 


Out of 


them by 
Dowden's 


end, 
yasesses © COpy of the ems of 
Irish Parliament enact 
shall up thei treasures 


rive 


) unimpeachable patriots! The poetry of the late Edward 
Lefroy is sympathetically treated by Mr. J. A. Symonds 
in the New Review, and in the National Review Mr. Alfred 
Austin discourses mellifluous optimism in verse in reply 
to some imaginary pessimist. The poet's mission is to 


the love of alive—a joyous 
sensation of the lark 


unwitting 


thank his mother earth for being 
which, no doubt, is the 


full-throated at heaven's 


contentment 
when he 


sings gate, 


of his doom in the dark interior of a pie. Mr. Alfred 
Austin should try his poetic remonstrance on the “ human 
antomaton,” Mr. Henry Blonchamp. who avers in the 
Kurtniqhtly that religion is a kind of measles, that science 


has out-Calvined Calvin by proving evolution to be predes- 
tination, that man is the mechanical toy of the universe, on 
which we paste the labels of * virtue” and “ vice,” and that the 
criminal is the victim of transmitted instincts, which deserve 
not punishment but an agreeable seclusion. Mr. Blonchamp 
calls his doctrine Determinism, and, to judge from its expon- 
ent, it is certainly calculated to enlarge the already adequate 
stock of human egoism. 

Who shall deliver us from this devastating science? Not 
Mr. Freeman, mind is given in Macmil/an to Home 
Rule in Finland ; not Mr. Mowbray Morris, who has persuaded 
himself in the same magazine that Shakspere is wholly 
unsuited to the modern because it is impossible to 
play his dramas exactly as he them ; not the Rev. 
larry Jones, though there is much saving grace in his story 
in Maemillan of the school-teacher in San Francisco, who, in 
response to his inquiry as to what work the boys did 
when they left school, said, “Work? They don’t work 
they use their brains.” No, I think our temporal salva- 
tion depends on our Minor Poets. Mr. H. D. Traill gives 
us another list of these benefactors in the Ninetcenth 
Century. It seems we possess seventy-three Poets, fifty - 
seven of whom are Minors, not to mention the Mere Verse- 
makers, among whom, I suppose, Mr. Traill modestly classes 
himself. With an unfaltering nerve and unerring discrimi- 
nation Mr. Traill deals with the distinction between minor 
and mediocre, and with the problem whether minor poets will 
ever be exhausted, like coalfields. The simile prompts me to 
suggest the propriety of a Minors’ Federation, for the purpose 


whose 


stage 


wrote 


of raising the value by restricting the output. But 
while we have this array of Minor Poets, let not our 
spirits be overcrowed by pessimists. Then, have we not 


an shield and buckler in Mr. Ruskin, whose letters in the New 
Review are full of light-hearted benevolence? There is Mrs. 
Oliphant, too, who is scandalised in Blackwood by the pessim- 
ism of “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” and who tells Mr. Hardy 
that if his heroine had been fit for the society of the Young 
Person, she would have shown the bad young man the door 
with flashing eyes and the other accompaniments of outraged 
womanhood. In Zemple Bar, by-the-way, the Young Person 
speaks for herself, and expresses her displeasure at the lack of 
“ delicacy and reserve” in Jane Austen's girls, who discussed 
their love affairs with unmaidenly freedom. I fear this fair 
critic wonld be shocked by Mr. Hardy's dairymaids, but I 
should like to have her opinion on Mrs. Oliphant’s suggestion 
that killed Alec D'Urberville with a 
lodging-house carving-knife. This is one of those subtleties 
of criticism with which the mere man is afraid to 
meddle. But Mr. Conan Doyle may assure us that even the 
lodging-house carving-knife would be a formidable weapon in 
the hands of Sherlock Holmes, who, in his latest adventure in 
the Strand Magazine, straightens a twisted poker as if it were 
cardboard. Mr. Haines says in Macmillan that English is to 
be the nniversal language, but there will be so many dialects 
that the nations will be unintelligible to one another. Yet I 
cherish the hope that some things, like Sherlock Holmes’s 
exploits and Mr. Howells’s views of British literature, will 
become proverbial among the Polynesians. L. F. A. 
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White to play, and mate In three moves, 
CHESS IN BOMBAY. 
Game played between Messrs. JACOB BENJAMIN and J, Ripinc. 


(Scotch Gambit.) 


WHitR (Mr. B.) White (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. R. 





1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Taking the Kt completely f play, 
2. Ktto K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd I Qithw he useful ; if then Kt to 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P Bt ord, @ to Kt dra (Ca), & 
1. Kt takes P Q to B 3rd 17. Kt to Q B 4th P to Q 4th 
5. B to K 3rd B to B 4th This is now weak. P to Q 3rd or 
6. P to Q B 3rd K Kt to K 2nd R to K ard is stronger 
7. Bto Q B 4th 18, Kt to R 5th Q to Kt 3rd (ch) 
sough Steinitz thinks Paulecn’s | 19. Q takes Q P takes Q 
m {Bto Q Kt Sth the strongest at | 20. Kt takes B K takes Kt 
th nt, the text ove has much to! 21, P takes P K to R 2nd 
commend it Weak in the ext ‘ ro save the Kt 
7. PrP toQ R 3rd & Its only hey Kt to B Sth el ld he 
P toQ Kt 4th played, or, if the K must move, surely it 
8 better vate ot Bend, 


B to Kt 2nd 
Castles (Q R) 





22. B takes Kt 
23. P to Q B 4th 


We should have pref 


Kk. Th iys | pen to in liate The came is now easily won for White, 
‘ Ck wn has littie further interest 
11. P toQ R 4th 23. {to K 7th 

" 24. P toQ Kt 3rd P to Q RK 4th 






Making the most of his opponent's last 
‘ R to kt 7th 

R to B7th 

R to Q 2nd 

R to Kt 7th 

R takes Kt P 

R takes R 

R to K 6th 


5.Q KR to Qsq 
25.Q RtoQ Kt sq 
27. K Rto K sq 

28. Q R to Q sq 

29. P to Q 6th 

0. R to K 7th 

31. P takes R 

32. R to Q 7th (ch) 


’ . 

11 Kt takes Kt 

12. B takes Kt B takes B 

13. Q takes B Q to Q B3rl 

14. P to K B 3rd P to Q Kt 5th 
Apparently an oversight, for we can 

eo noother reason Why this Pawn sh ! 

be given uy 


15.Q takes QKt P K Rto K sq After a few more moves, Black 
16. Kt to Q zn. Kt to K Kt 3rd resigne 
Game played between Mr, FINLAYSON and Herr L. 


(Allyaier-Tho 
BLACK (Herr L.) 
P to K 4th 


old Opening.) 
BLACK (Herr L.) 
K to Kh 3rd 


WHITE (Mr. FP.) 
15. Q takes Kt (ch) 


WHITE (MY. F.) 
1. P to K 4th 





2. P to K B 4th P takes P 16. B to Q 3rd Q to K sq 

3. Kt to K B ard P to K Kt 4th Best : for if 16.Q to Kt sq.then 17.2 
t Pto K R 4th P to Kt 5th to Bath, & und if 16.Q te Q t ' 
5. Kt to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 17. P takes B K to Ket 2nd (hest 
6. Kt takes P K takes Kt 8. R to Both. &e ; ‘ 

7. P to Q 4th P to QO 4th 17. P takes B(ch) K to Kt 2nd 

&. B takes P If K takes P, mate follows in three 
9. Bto K 2nd ! Moves, 

10, B to K Kt 5th tto K 2nd 18. Rto B7th(ch) Q takes R 

11. Castles K to Kt 3rd If K takes NR, White wins in a few 
12. Kt to B 3rd P takes P moves hy Q to Kt 6th (ch). 


19.Q to K 5th (ch) K to Kt sq 
20. R to K B sq Q to K 3rd 


Q takes R is no better. 


Kt takes Kt 
B takes B 


13. Kt takes P 
1f. Q to Q 3rd 


If 4% Bto K B 4th, then White plays 


R takes B 21. B to B 4th Resigns. 
As wa nnounced last week, the match between Messrs. Steinitz and 
Techigorin resulted in favour of the former by ten games to eight. It 


cannot be said this was unexpected, although the lead maintained by the 
Russian master to the very end justified on the part of his supporters the 
liveliest hopes of success. Mr. Steinitz, however, has for many ye 80 
worthily maintained the title of champion that his defeat on this oc ion 
would have been a matter of regret, especially when it was seen that his 
hobbies alone jeopardised his prospects of victory. His variation in 
the Two Knights’ defence may now be regarded as defunct, and he 
wholly abandoned the move of Q to K B 3rd in the Evans. The débuts 
which lead to quiet play and safe positions saw his generalship at its best, 
his opponent finding there no opportunity for the flery onslanghts which 
have made him famous. Altogether the match was well fought, and some 
of the games are not likely soon to be forgotten. The victor has well earne | 
ght to retire on his laureis, for a match against Dr. Tarrasch with time 
on his side would searcely be fair, although we quite belicve the veteran 
would undertake it if seriously proposed. The loser, too, must be congratu- 
lated on his gallant struggle, which augurs well for the reversion of the 
championship when the present holder feels his day is done. 








We are asked to state that the match noticed in this column a fortnight 
ago between the Metropolitan and Atheneum Chess Clubs was not for the 
Senior Challenge Cup, but was the final round of the Senior Metropolitan 
Chess Clubs competition. It was also played on Feb. 12, not 13. 
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ANOTHER MATRIMONIAL 
EMBARRASSMENT. 


BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


I can make no better contribution to the Jllustrated London 
News this week than is supplied by the two letters following— 
letters obligingly addressed to me at the Garrick Club by a 
gentleman resident at Bath— 

Sir.—I remember that a long while ago, and before the 
subject had become a matter of general comment, your roving 
pen strayed into a disquisition on the superior growth of 
Woman in the present generation : by which I mean physical 
growth. But I do not remember that you touched upon certain 
consequences very gravely to be apprehended from the sudden 
and extraordinary development of a sex hitherto deemed the 
weaker. Possibly they did not occur to you, as they certainly 
did not tome; and therefore I take leave to send youa copy ofa 
letter in which those highly probable consequences are pointed 
out bya lady (one of my sisters) whose naturally acute and cir- 
cumspect mind has been sharpened by the possession of a family 
of six girls. And her views may commend themselves the 
more to your attention, perhaps, when I add that all these 
young ladies, without exception, are of the new or gigantic 
size, and as remarkable for muscle as for bloom. You are at 
liberty to turn my sister's letter to public use (which, indeed, 
is my object in communicating it to you), on condition, of 
that names are suppressed.—Your very obedient 

*RoBerT L . 


course, 
Fervant, 


“My dear Robert,—* * Reading the second sheet of 
your last delightful letter, and looking at the newspaper 
cuttings enclosed, I could not help saying to myself once 
more, ‘ These dear old bachelor brothers, these good old bachelor 
uncles, how thoughtful they are for those they love!’ But 
my Boberts (the other Boberts is claimed by the British Empire, 
which is quite welcome to him for me), did you really think that 
the mother of Hetty (5 ft. 10in.), Emily (5ft. llin.), Mary 
(5 ft. 104 in.), Lottie (5 ft. 9} in.), Maggie (5 ft. 8 in. at fifteen 
years old), and Roberta shooting up to be as tall as the tallest 
of them—did you really think that the mother of these young 
ladies had never ‘considered the problem thus presented to 
view’? Why, my dearest Robert, it has sat down to breakfast 
with me every morning for years ; it stalks before me wherever 
I move with my prodigious girls; and for grovelling poor me 
it takes shapes and portents much more exciting, much less 
agreeable, then any presented to your loftier apprehension. Of 
course, I know that causes are the first concern of inquiring 
minds ; but, as the mother of six young Amazons (the very 
word makes me feel faint), I confess myself entirely absorbed 
in consequences. Oh, Bob, Bob! don’t you see what must be 
the result wherever girls square their shoulders, stretch down 
their legs, and soar to 6ft. high? You have never been a 
marrying man, since five-and-twenty, for the best of reasons 
(though none are really satisfactory)—faithfulness to a 
memory. But you are interested enough in the subject 
to know how impossible it is for family life to be 
carried on unless men dv marry; you are aware of 
the increasing tendency among men to shirk marriage ; 
and you know, or perhaps you do not, but you might 
know if you were as well acquainted with the foibles of 
your sex as we are, that the young women of the day could 
hardly take to a more disastrous practice than growing tall 
and big and developing their intellects. For a few girls of 
might, magnitude, and self-standing minds there will always 
be husbands—for another generation or two, at any rate; but 
how few, dear Robert, how few! how few! Why should we 
beat about the bush? ‘They’re afraid, your young men of the 
present day; they are afraid! Of course they are. It’s 
visible. Since the spring of last year we have dropped going 
to the same church ; for, as we filed into the pew-and-a-half 
that barely sufficed to accommodate us—Hetty the gieat rose, 
Emily the stately, the Minerva-like Mary, Lottie and Maggie, 
and small little me—the sensation was too obvious and 
too deplorable. Boundless admiration, but, oh! so ofiish, 


so wretchedly awe-struck and _ unenterprising. Hleaven 
forgive me! but if at such moments I suppressed a 
desire to shake some of the young gentlemen, with their 


‘ divine-but-not-for-me’ expression of countenance, yet I 
have committed a greater outrage: wondering whether 
our grandmothers were not moved by a wise, Eve-bequeathed 
instinct when they dreaded every apparition of intellect in 
their daughters, and preferred for them an elegant fragility. 
Even in those robust times, I fancy, there was more readiness 
to admire than to marry Aurora-visaged Juno women who read 
and reasoned. Your cowardice, Robert, your amour propre, 
your fears as to having and holding were as alert then as 
now, I daresay ; bunt that is nothing to us poor mothers of a 
later age. The past is past. It is the present generation that we 
are concerned with ; and the alarming fact is that no woman 
who marries to-day is secure against having four or five 
daughters like Hetty and Emily. It is a new dispensation, 
and to fight against it is vain. However much she may be of 
a middling height and average intelligence herself, she may 
see her girls swelling the number of fair giantesses with 
quickened brains who are violently admifed but timidly 
declined by a consciously inferior output of male creatures. 

“ My dear Robert, I must speak out to somebody, ahd why not 
to you, since you find the subject so interesting—so ‘ specula- 
tive’? Interesting it most undoubtedly is; but, speculative? 
No, no, or only in amerely philosophical and trifling sense. 
Gentlemen of a scientific turn may potter over the origin and 
explanation of these sudden developments, physiological and 


mental, but, believe me, brother, they might be better 
employed. Let them look to the practical consequences of 


those developments with the eye of a mother and a woman of 
the world, and they will find little that is speculative, much 
that is too horribly certain. You rejoice. Admitting that, 
according to some observers, the physiological advance of the 
weaker sex is a sign of decaying race, you delight in seeing 
this surprising growth of great tall girls, and augur from ita 
finer and more handsome British population. Don't believe 
anything of the kind. It would be all very well if the young 
men of the period had courage enough to match themselves 
with these knowledgeable daughters of Anak, but they 
haven't; and you may see for. yourself that a larger 
number of giantesses comes ont every season. Of course, 
the diminishing proportion of pretty little girls with soft, 
impressionable minds and clinging moods will have the pre- 
ference as before; while as to tt 2se others, their superiority 
disqualifies. The mere contemplation of them (believe me, I 
know what I am talking abont, and could give you some fine 
psychological reasons here, though very dismal) will add to the 
hordes of selfish men-folk who‘don’t marry.’ It is a very 
grave matter, brother Robert ; and, in my opinion, must end 
in becoming a State affair. A// these splendid young women 
can’t have good uncles, and what is to become of them? And 
how are you going to keep up the Army and Navy? * * * * 
Your ever affectionate “ LETITIA.” 
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[gLLIMAN’S | LUMBAGO. y ; AH as 
From a Justice of the Peace. ‘t) —<— —=— ) 4 A : 3 - 
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4 a FOOTBALL. : . _—— rae 
[pLLIMAN S| Forfar Athletic Football Club. rr 
4 | “Given entire satisfaction to all | 
JQ LLIMAN'S |} who have used it.” 

4 ___ | STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. } 
K LLIMAN’S | From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest Dr Lip la 4 tm», | : 
< Lady in the World.” , a * 
Ik LLIMAN’S “Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
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strengthens the muscles,” 


| 
[{ULIMAN'S RUNNING. 
- A Blackheath Harrier writes : | SAE 
JyLLIMAN's | “Draw attention to the benefit to ms ¥ _ 0, Ns 
y| be derived from using Elliman’s a « Well y 
vs Eimbrocatior after cross-country 4 P 1 Nido; 
JyLLIMAN S| running in the winter months.” ; Le aeZ. ; - SNe : 
[{ELMAN's |SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
4 | . From a vi ge we 
rho | “For many years mve User 
[pLLIMAN S| your Embroecation, and found = it 
_.., | most efficacious in preventing and 
[jLLIMAN S | curing sore throat from cold,” 
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r1¢3 CRAMP. 

[EEIMAN 5] Cuoas.S Agar Fsq., Forres Estate, 
_ Maskellya, Ceylon, writes : 

LEMANS “The coolies suffer much from 
4 } carrying heavy loads long distances, 

1 rq | and they get cramp in the muscles, 

Lem AN’S | which, when well rubbed with your | 

Embrocation, is relieved at once,” 
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YLLIMAN’S 
} Haas ‘ ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
\LLIMAN’S STIFFNESS. 
E ser A. F.GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A, LAC. 
aoe Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- > f ‘ mi, Ii 
JQLLIMAN'S | etpper), writes: a! mM bs en 
“ | “After exercise it is invaluable \ ra a Vit 
ByLEMAN's for dispersing stiffness and aches. fi ~ oH 7 7% 
4 | No athlete or cross-country runner + q 12 . ees ——— 
should be without it.” “— 5 - 
ACCIDENT. 
Lem AN’S | From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford | 
4 | Music Hall, London. } 
ne “Twas recommended by my friend 
ELLIMAN S| «Victorina’ your Embrocation, and 
= * by using it for two days I was 
JyLLIMAN S | enabled to resume my duties,” 
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sit (I RHEUMATISM. 
JLLIMAN S| From A, BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
| Romford, 
ByLLIMAN's | “TT write to say that had it not 
4 | been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
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WILL HAVE NONE.” “WHAT’S IT ALL ABOUT?” Price Threepence, Post Free, 56 Illustrations. 


ELLIMANS ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


“ET NTRODUCED to the Public forty years ago, Elliman’s Royal Embrocation has obtained a world-wide reputation, not only by its possessing remarkable healing propertie 
eZ g9, ) ] y 9! ] 


restoring an injured limb or part to a healthy state, but also on account of the ease with which it is applied, its use being unattended by the slightest risk of blemish. A large proportion 
The testimony of these men as to its 


if 


7 LLIMAN’S should have remained a cripple up 
4 to the present moment, 
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of the Masters of the Foxhounds, Harriers, Beagles, and Trainers of Race Horses throughout the United King.Jom use it constantly in their stables. 
efficacy all must recognise as unimpeachable. The Embrocation is very generally used by Contractors, Builders, Farmers, Brewers, Colliery Owners, Livery Stable Keepers, and Owners ¢ 
Carriage and Draught Horses—in fact, by all those who sce that it is the strictest economy to keep their horses’ legs sound and fit for hard work. 


GOLD MEDALS AWARDED, NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION, 1882; COLOGNE INTERNATIONAL SPORTS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 











For SPRAINS and 


J CURBS, SPLINTS when 
forming, SPRUNG 
SINEWS, CAPPED 


| HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, 

| BROKEN KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE 

} | THROATS, SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, «ce. 








“T think it very useful.’ 


RUTLAND, Master of Be lvoir Hounds, FOR 


“ Indispensable in any stable but especially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds,” 


Master of haute Hounds. HORSES, 
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Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland). 


“Tf use| frequently no blistering required,” DOGS. 
Ww 


V. N.C. MARSHALL, 
Master of W. N, C. Marshall's Hounds, 
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Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 28. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by 


ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough, England. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER 


I daresay that in the general and rapid advance of women 


upon “the grey prerogative of man” we shall find one day 
that they claim the right of proposing in ordinary years, : 
wellas in the fourth recurring one, which is traditionally 
their own. Nor do I see why they should not put the fateful 
question, if they think it “worth while provided the ire 
prepared to receive rejection, and neither kidnap the unwilii 
object of affection (as one is said to have Inately done) 
drive him (as, from ac ners case, ar er { has ap 
ently achieved by her persistence) to su y worry. Th 
is only fair: if the woman proy ss pr I ( 
have her offer declined. Whe ‘ ’ Aur in had 
pitted his personal genins for wa t that f Ze n 
brilliant and beautifal Empre t Ka vho had defeated 
one after another of his generals. ar vhen he had taken het 
prisoner to Rome, he had her carr ed with golden fetters, 
in his trinmphal progress It t th eV 1 
woman cay tive had n taken | jue rt 
streets of Rome to ve his trinr und Aur n 3 
reproached for his deed. 1 s 1 t 
and she could nguer Ke ’ mar i n her adversity § 
must expect to be treated as a Quite ) And if 
women are going to claim thet nett K ney must vieid the 
correlative privileve of refusal m : 

Pr i ‘ tr ! ut r i 5 { I 
it ever |! . > i nna b mn v I 
and she retur th {Fe } t a1 T 8 y to 
make | 1 8A 8 than ft » ta el uti \ on 
the he ! ‘ int 3 ve tha ¢ Vv s not 
returned, what ! t \ rself and b 
refused I do ' ! ) ne itisfa i 
de rin ry int , ¥ Th } for ‘ De ry sus 
t re evi itl formen. Ifaman very much in ilove, he Can- 
not refrain from saying so Apparently he does not try ; the 
satisfaction of expression outweighs the distress of rejection, 
( firm, as they say in the books of science, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's pretty little poem “I Like You, and I Love You,” in 
his latest work, “Over the Teacups in which he tells us 
how “I Like You” met“ I Love You” face to face, and the 
latter begged the other to come to live in his bower ; till at 


last “I Like You,” unable to escape, “drew a dagger on that 
icy ledge, and slew ‘I Love You,’ then himself.” Yes, that is 
true: “I Love You” will vociferously bar the path of “ I Like 
You” till he destroys both. Or confirm again “A Joke,” in 
the last little volume of poems of poor J. K. Stephen— 


You cannot, will not, never ¢ | 

af I knew ! tl u l 
Ik ¥ you, you k vu ind then 
You know so man her n 

You Ith m all, you like m 

And mo f m in ve with you 


the same thing fruitlessly 


You're smiling, as you smiled before, 
When I was king vou for more 


Than vou could give me 


There is,in short, the truth: that men often prefer to speak, 
even when they know What's the good?” Nay, 
though the penalty be to slay “I Like You.” Perhaps 
women may find the same relief in telling their love, instead 
of letting the worm concealment prey on the damask cheek. 
We are so trained to self-repression from our earliest child- 
hood that verily we hardly know our own natural tendencies 
ourselves, 


“WHO ARE THE HAPPY? WH 
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It is, however, a fact that the rnle that woman shall be 
courted and shall not speak first herself, but shall have the right 
to decline, is no product of an artificial civilisation, but is a 
general human custom. There are, according to Westermarck, 
only a very few savage races in which it is perpetually Leap- 
year. In New Mexico thi is a tribe called Moquis, among 





whom it is the custom for the girl to select the man of 
her choice, and then her father tells the favoured youth's 
father, and, if business matters can be arranged, the match 
takes place Among the Garos, who seem to be a Bengali 
tribe, “if amanma advances to a girl and the latter chooses 
to tell her friends that such tenders of affection have been 
n if l is looked on s an insult to the whole ‘ Mahari’ 
(m 1 longs—a stain only to be 
( enteous libations at the 
eX pH »> man belongs.” He adds 
that he Kafirs of Natal and 
rt same is sometimes the 
It is, however, notwithstanding these rare exceptions, the 

y universal rule for the woman to wait to be wooed, 

I t | ling fact. of cours s that the man must com- 
end himself to her favour. ‘The woman can choose from 
ng her snitors, and this right seems to be accorded to 
vomen generally even among the most savage races. 
The common European opinion that savage brides are not 
vooed and permitted to choose, but are either taken by force 
or bonght, is a mistake. When such customs apparently 
obtain, they are generally, it seems, mere ceremonial pretences 
carried ont after the actnal choice is made. Everywhere the 
men before marriage try to please the women. The Samoan 


onths tatoo themselves profusely ; “the admiration of the 
iir sex is the great reward, long and anxiously looked forward 
toby the young men as they suffer under the hands of the 
A native was asked what was the object 
, and he answered, ‘It has the same object as 
itis to please the women.’” In many other tribes 
men undergo yet greater pains and dangers for the same object. 
In most savage countries, too, men are customarily much more 
profusely decorated than women; yet as savage ornaments 
are easily to be obtained, this cannot be because the men 
greedily monopolise the whole. It can only be because the 
men feel the greater desire to be admired by the women. Indeed, 
it seems that where, among savage tribes, the status of women 
is good they are found not to be highly decorated, while 
the more degraded and enslaved they are, the more they dress 
and ornament the person. In other words, the more independent 
and elevated the position of the sex, the more they rely upon 
being courted, and simply express their preference or their 
indifference. Therefore we do not seem on the way to 
perpetual Leap-year in this country at present, in this respect. 
It has to be remembered, however, that among savages every 
adult gains by personal labour an individual livelihood : wives 
do not there expect to be maintained and provided for in return 
for domestic duties only ; on the contrary, a married man, 
under savage conditions, is better off than a single one, for 
his wives work with or for him, while polygamy often 
causes an excess of unmarried men, instead of there being, 
as in civilisation, a surplus of single women. Hence, “among 
savages, it is, as a rule,” says Westermarck, ‘the man only 
that runsa risk of being obliged to lead a single life. In 
civilised Europe, on the other hand, the opposite occurs. Here 
it is the woman that has the greatest difficulty in getting 
married, and she is also the vainer of the two.” Let us 
devoutly hope that we may never have to add—* and she has 
to do the courting.” 


‘matai’ (tatooer) 
( the tatooing 


your clothes 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

One of the most notable among recent books, sogland 
Studies,” is.provokingly described on the title-page as by 
J. Barlow. Reviewers, as a rule. have described the writer as 
Mr. Barlow, thus reviving a terrible memory. These striking 
studies of the Irish peasantry are, however, by Miss Barlow, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Barlow, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who is best known, perhaps, by his vehement and 
impassioned protest against the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Miss Barlow evidently shares her father’s theological tastes, 
for “ Eschatology in Bogland” is one of her most thoughtful 
poems, 

Readers of the Guardian noted with interest some time 
ago an obituary notice of the Rev. E. C. Lefroy, a young 
clergyman who died before he had time to accomplish the 
work in literature which his culture and a certain unmis- 
takable distinction of mind undoubtedly fitted him for. I am 
glad to observe in the New Review that he is adequately 
appreciated by that generous and accomplished critic, Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds. Mr. Symonds says: “Lefroy proved 
that it is possible to combine religious faith with frank delight 
in natural loveliness, to be a Christian without asceticism, 
and a Greek without sensuality.’ 


Mr. H. R. Haweis, by universal confession, is at least 
catholic in his sympathies, and wherever he perceives real 
power is not slow to recognise it. None of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
critics has brought out the feature in his preaching which 
Mr. Haweis refers to in the words I am about to quote, yet 
how recognisably true it is: “ In acertain vein of delicate and 
almost sentimental piety he was unrivalled. It came out 
more often in his wonderful running expositions than 
even in his sermons. The tender and meditative handling 
of that episode of the women who came to the sepulchre 
and found a great stone there I shall never forget. Spurgeon 
seemed to be with them, and yet all the time conscious 
of the risen Lord, whom they believed to be dead, and 
as he showed how we all must have the great stones of our 
trouble rolled away by the angels deep groans as of blessed 
emancipation broke from the vast audience that seemed 
literally to hang upon his lips, and all the time his mellow, 
gentle, searching voice was hardly raised above its usual 
talking pitch; but it travelled and subdued the great space, 
and found out every ear and comforted every heart.” 


The movement for a Birmingham bishopric has received a 
severe check. The opposition is mainly to the allotment of 
the rapidly rising revenues of St. Martin’s rectory to 
diocesan purposes, it being held that they should be reserved 
for parochial use. Thereis friction also about the boundaries 
of the new see. £30,000 has been subscribed, and it cannot 
be doubted that the creation of the new diocese is merely a 
question of time. 

The “ self-denial week” of the London Missionary Society is 
considered a success, about £15,000, it is calculated, having 
been subscribed. How far this project will result in per- 
manent additions to the income it is too soontosay. Asa 
whole, 1891 does not seem to have been a good year for 
religious societies. The S.P.G. and the C.M.S. report a 
reiuced income, while the tendency of expenditure is con- 
stantly to rise. 

Canon Body, in his sermon, the other Sunday, before the 
University of Cambridge, bade the higher critics defiance by 
choosing a text from the Song of Solomon and defending the 
spiritual interpretation of that book. 1 
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YOU TELL ME, AND I’LL TELL THEE. 


Those who have tongues that never lie, | 
Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, ' 


HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE; SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME.” 


THESE ARE THE 











the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c. 


required in the warmer climate. 
diseases, and all liver complaints, and neutralises poisonous matter by natural means. 


readiness for any emergency. It prevents diarrhoea, and removes it in the early stages. 


use. 
really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.”—A Lady writes: ‘‘I think you will be glad to hear that I find your ‘FRUIT SALT’ a most 
medicine or food 
generally punished me or returned. 
our family it has been a great earthly blessing ; 
the ‘FRUIT SALT’ known to other sufferers. 
hundreds of pounds and travelling about for twelve years. 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering two and a half years from severe headache and 


What higher aim can man attain 


To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above and to all below; 


than conquest over human pain? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and 


other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Influenza, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on 
It prevents Diarrhoea, and removes it in the early stages. 


Use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
YOU CANNOT OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE IN KEEPING THE BLOOD PURE AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 





TO EUROPEANS WHO PROPOSE RESIDING IN OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES I consider the 


**FRUIT SALT” to be an indispensable necessary, for by its use the system is relieved of poisonous matter—the result of 


NO’S “FRUIT SALT.’—A Gentleman states: 
Fever (Influenza), ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has acted like 


eating to nearly the same extent and of too rich food as they do in a colder country, while so much heat-making food 1s not 
By keeping the system clear, the ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” takes away the groundwork of malarious 


It ought to be kept in every bed-room in 


‘‘In cases of bilious headaches, followed by severe attacks of Malaria 


a charm.”’ 


SICK HEADACHE.—‘ Onslow Gardens, London, S.W., Sept. 10, 1882. Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude 
for the wonderful preventive of Sick Headache which you have given to the world in your ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ 
and a half I have suffered much from sick headache, and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. 
commenced taking your ‘FRUIT SALT’ daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; 
thing but the plainest food disagreed with me, I am now almost indifferent as to diet. 
others of its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its 
I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such benefit; and if this letter can be used in any way [ shall be 


For two years 
Five months ago I 
whereas formerly every- 
One quality your medicine has above 


‘¢ Trurn.’”’ 


valuable remedy ; and I can assure you I recommend it to all my friends, and the result is always satisfactory. Everything— 


ceased to act properly; for at least three months before I commenced taking it the little food I could take 
My life was one of great suffering, so that I must have succumbed before long. 
[I feel I cannot say too much for it. 
[ am getting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after spending 


To me and 
The least I can do is to do my best to make 


disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT 


SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health. And 
others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 


‘*Ronert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.’’ 


The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


‘THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham !—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. 


A score 


__, Of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Anams. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED 
ONLY AT 





| ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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OUTFITS OF PLATE, win tater a Rane 

obtain ) Alt 

CUTLERY, SILVER, Xe. Cotalogne, sent, Free to any 

“The Largest Stock.” part o e ; orld. Any 

“The Finest Workmanship.” quantity supplied at Cata- 
“The Most Moderate Prices.” logue Prices. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


The ONLY London Show-|\66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. opposite xing st. 


Rooms and City cones (Late of 67, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE.) 


house are at: 1920, REGENT STREET, W.; 


The Actual Manufacturers sleoteien the Public Direct at Wholesale Prices for Com. 
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Four Bolid Si Iver Salts and Spoons, in 
yrocco Case, £8. 


‘ “r ? ui Oe : -) a MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
\ Wy Wh a : rose) mh PS pet Blectro Gllver Pls sare: ’ i Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Solid Silver Mounted Black <a ai , a ‘ . 4 <e- . 
‘orest Spirit Bottles Queen Anne Afternoon Tea Service, Lad , t F 
j a, e Getrie Bocel e lid Bilver, £10 10s. Electro Silver Plated, 25 5s. ar om ' e t . Goods forwarded to the Country 
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2 pints ’ : 




















‘““MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


reputation of eighty years is Old Biro CORNes F amas, Cee. SA Y Wi) , 
a guarantee of the high ae © Solid Silver Sugar ; aw rs 
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Registered design Solid 
Silver Hair Brush, 85s. 


: cx < Registered design Solid Silver 

Solid Silver Piano Candle- vires) Hand Mirror, £4 10s. Complete : . 

Best E Hee tro Silver Plated Lamps 2%. Solid Silver Clock, hand- sticks, per pair, 25 15s. — z Suites of Toilet Articles in this Solid Silver Cigarette Best Electro Bilver Piated I, amp, 27%. 
ith Circular Shade, somely chased, 26. Best Electro Plate, 35s. design from £10 10s. Case, £2 5s. With Circular Shade 5 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
tHE RoyYAL Famicy. # features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 

a enh this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 


i os morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 
J] | € x é oy dentifrice FRACRANT 
) b 190 and 192, REGENT STREET. 4 SS O Zz O D O N = T 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S.&W. GUARANTEED. : “<j ‘as 
6 : , | en : j - which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
SCHOOL OuTFits, Hosiery, JUVENILE TAILORING, GIRLS’ AND LADIES ‘ to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
RiptnG Hasits, Costumes, Jackets, &c., Boots, Lapies' Our- zs (Fe . aes that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 


_ Rat ; remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
FITTING, Basy LINEN, Trousseaux, LaYETTES, Corsets, &c. COWHER Ae: sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


SS SE SSS . 
= a AL ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


YIANOS AND ORGANS.—T. D’'ALMAINE [0RD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
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and CoO. Fifty per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. cent. discount forcash, or 158, per m¢ nth (second.| and, IRISH CAMBRIC Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s Bordered .. 13 Hemstitched, 


Easy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 108, 6d. per month) on the threc-years’ hire syste Lists free | \e ST, 
12 guinens, &c of C.STILES and Co., 42, Southampton Row, Hol! orn, London. | ‘ ee Ladies’ .. .. 2/2 Ladies’ .. 2/114 
5 SEE nde 





Cinss 0, 14 guineas | Claes 8,38 guineas, | Class¢, 9 guineas. | Pianos exchanged Samples and Illustrated Gents’ . .. 3/3 Gent's .. 3/11 


Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas | Cinss 7, 40 guineas, — — , 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8,45 guineas. r yp IPeEV —_A; . ._@ all . Price-Lists Post Free. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas fits OR EPILEPSY.—Giddiness, Sensations, ¥ , POCKET " HANDKERCHIEFS, 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument Faints. However many years the disease may have " m Kay 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken. and will existed, or however complicated » case may be, do not despair, x 2) =y a IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz.; 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, there is still hope. Write to the Secretary, Burwood House, . DE A Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz.; 
[llustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and Burwood Place, Hyde Park, London. He will send you gratis Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table 
»; 8 ) Finshu -aveme ond: structions for cure 4 aC se on diet. i 92 ‘ 1 : @ ’ < 
CO. (Established 106 Years),91, Finsbury Pavement, Londen. full instructions for cure and advice on d Cloths, 114d. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled inen Pillow Gases, from 1 44 each. 


—— WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 
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z ' free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
| KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work. 
| ay Cols Sagres SONS, OP, GENO, ANS C at tight. 
‘ | SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 


£25, —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


OXFORD ST. ATCH, as ee di for a Vehimates, Jewelled in GOLD WATCHES, from £6. 


a Illustrated Catalogu 1e8 post free 
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Sir JOHN BENNETT CL nited 5, C1 papside, London. | 


—SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
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| es £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. | ““*"#** SMP CHAINS snd JEWELLERY 
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Boys and Girls Clothing. ta cok or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Theve JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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s performance 
m ur t affect to feel any int 
in mut’ darkling the row of young Wi 
strongly in his bosom 
thinking hat, were he Minister of War i 
pends Ireland, he would do = somethir 
writ r tters But the cye of a watchful fo 
Johnston of Ballykilb pects 
in young William’s mind, and scoffing 
4 patriot does not know Esquimalt 
in cries young William, “ anc ll point 
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harmonising the low tones with the brighter sky effects are 
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MUSIC 

le me ney of the 
Royal Albert 


Gounod’s “ 


weather, a large 
Hall on Ash 


Redemption.” 


vithstanding the 
nce was attrac ed ) the 
1esday by the announcement of 
years next August since this noble work was 
Birmingham Festival under the com- 


Wed 
It will be ten 
first brought out at 
and to-day there are few examples in the 
yratorio that can claim an equal degree of popular 
favour. It was added to the repertory of the Royal Choral 
Society in the November following the date of its production, 
being then conducted by Mr. J. Barnby; but, curiously 
ugh, a year and a half elapsed before ‘The Redemption ” 
was submitted to the judgment of M. Gounod’s own country- 
men. The latest London performance of the sacred trilogy may 
unhe sitatingly be pl ic among the best that have been he ard, 
and we are glad to be able i that the soloists, unlike those 
heard at the two previous concerts at the Albert Hall, were 
rtists of recognised eminence in their 
example, could begrudge American 
Madame Nordica and Madame Belle Cole their 
cast, apart from their superlative merits, 
been regarded as at home in this country. 
Watkin Mills are among the best and 
tists,;while Miss Margaret: Iloare 
and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint belong to the class of rising 
English singers to whom our leading choral institution may 
justly deem it a duty to afford opportunity and encourage- 
ment. Fortunately, all were in their best form at the concert 
under notice, and their efforts, combined with the magnificent 
singing of thechoir, helped to constitute a performance which, 
as we have already hinted, has never been surpassed for all- 
round excellence. 
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ay Popular Concert on March 7 
present 


The programme of the Mond 
was one of the most interesting and enjoyable of the 
St. James’s Hall was well filled, and Dr. Joachim was 
again in wonderful form, while Mdlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz 
scored another distinct hit by her performance of Beethoven’s 
sonata in C minor, Op. 111. The young pianist played this 
exacting work when she was here last year, but not so well as 
on the present occasion. She had now conquered her nervous- 
ness, and no longer hurried certain passages, the result being 
a notable increase of dignity and power, together with fuller 
play for the intellectual faculties of the executant. An encore 
at the “ Pops” is not altogether the high compliment that it 
used to be; but Mdlle. Eibenschiitz fairly won hers, and in 
response gave an exceedingly tasteful rendering of Brahms’s 
capriccio in B minor. Later on she was associated with Signor 
Piatti in Mendelssohn's familiar duet-sonata in D, Op. 58, 
the delighted audience staying to hear the last note. ‘The 
concert opened with Beethoven's quartet in F minor, Op. 95, 
which was superbly interpreted by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti, and the great violinist was heard alone in Bach's 
violin sonata in E, omitting only the concluding movement, the 
bourrée, which, however, he afterwards added for an encore, 
thus presenting the work in its entirety. He was raptur- 
ously applanded throughout, and the opinion was universally 
expressed that his playing had never been more magnificent 
within recent memory. Mrs. Helen Trust was again a most 
acceptable vocalist. Apropos, it is stated on authority that 
Brahms’s new clarinet works (a pianoforte trio and a quintet) 
will shortly be introduced at the “ Pops,” the famous German 
clarinet player, Herr Miihlfeld, being expressly engaged to 
come over and take part in them, 
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MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED, 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 





dhe LYNDHURST SUITE, con- 

sisting of a 6ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass door, 
and centre fitted with convenient trays and drawers; 
double washstand, with marble top, high tiled back, and 
shelf beneath; toilet table, with large landscape glass, 
jewel, and other drawers and brackets ; pedestal cup- 
board, towel airer, and three chairs, in ash or hazelwood, 
18 Guincas. Designs free. 


URNITURE. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


THE TORQUAY SUITE is a very 

handsome set in hazelwood and ash, and consists 
of wardrobe with bevelled plate-glass door and well 
carved panels ; washstand with high-tiled back, marble 
top and enpboard beneath; toilet table with bevelled 
giass, jewel drawers, and bottom shelf, towel airer, 
and three chairs, £15 10s. 


BLecte )-PLATE. 
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QUPERK MR ELECTRO-PLATE. 

Rus 
\ APLE and CO’S' ELECTRO- 
4 PLATED GOODS are of superior quality, having 
an extra heavy deposit of Silver, so that the articles will 
look well, and stand the test of years of constant use. 
An extensive Gallery has just been set apart exclusively 


w the exhibition of Electro-plated and sterling Silver 
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BRASS AND IRON, 
In STOCKH, 
From 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas. 
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Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 
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MAPLE and CO., 
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| bs PORTERS of JAPANESE PAPERS 


MHE FINEST COLLECTION in LON- 
DON. MAPLE and CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPI RS direct from Tokio in very large quantities, thus 
wingall intermediate profits, so that they are able toask 
much lower prices than usually charged, Maple and Co.'s 
variety, too,is by far the largest in the kingdom, and in- 
tending purchasers should not fail to see their selection, 


APANESE PAPERS.—In original 

native designs; also reproductions of the English 

and Continental Schools, as well as old Cordova leather, 

by native artists. These papers are remarkable alike for 

their full low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 

affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much appre- 
ciated for wall hangings and other decorative purposes 


yp alt PAPERS 


. ‘ vr r yom 
HE LARGEST AND BEST 
COLLECTION of ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 
in London, including all the choicest productions of the 
first artists and manufacturers. Intending purchasers 
will not only see all the prettiest papers at MAPLE and 
CO.’S, but will also find the prices most moderate, 


\ APLE and CO. SUPPLY all the 
1 NEW WALL PAPERS by the piece, so that 
country customers can have them hung by local work 
people. The largest and best collection, all ready for 
immediate delivery, at wholesale prices, at from 43d. per 
Patterns sent for choice, 


| De JORATIONS 
A*® DECORATORS 
[)ESIGNERS OF DECORATIVE 
WOODWORK. — MAPLE 


and CO. have on view 
in their show-rooms examples of Elizabethan and other 
Wood Panellings, Decorated Ceilings, Moorish 


piece, 


Arche 8, 
Screens in Mishrabiyya Work, Dadoes in Oak and Walnut, 
as well as in Tynecastle Tapestry, Anaglypta, Calcorion, 





Lignomur, and other decorative fabrics in all the newest 
and best designs. All decorations are carried out by 
Maple and Co.'s own workpeople. 


Dp" JORATORS. 


“PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the P ATENT WIRE at “tay MATTRESS, complete, T 
3ft., 388.; 3ft. Gin. 428.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4 ft. 6in., 52s. 6d 

Price for ‘the Patent Wire i Mattress, without Bedstead 

; 4ft. 6in., 12s. 9d. 


ECORATIVE and STRUCTURAL 

WORK.— Artistic Decorations and Fittings simul- 
taneously carried out, thus securing a complete and un 
broken harmony of effect. An experienced arehitect or 
clever designers are sent on application to mivise as to 
proposed work, and submit a scheme with estimate 
Plain and artistic decorations are all executed by 
MAPLE and CO.'S own workpeople, 


(ASF Ste 
ENGLISH CARPETS 
A AMIN YSTER CARPETS. —As 
sf. a regards 


prices, MAPLE and CO. give their 
customers the full benefit which naturally accrues 
from the enormous contracts they are able to plac 
with the manufacturers—contracts which, in many cases, 
allow the manufacturers to keep their workpeople fully 
employed through the dullest part of the year. 


APLE and CO. are SHOWING The 
HIGH-CLASS TBA and COFFEE SETS at from 

guineas; Cruet Frames, complete from 

Breakfast Dishes, from 7s. 6d.: Entrée Dishes 3 ft., 9s. Gd. ; Sift. 6in., 10s. 9d; lls. § 


=-2F== SEAMLESS CARPETS. 


Frames, Biscnit Boxes, and other 
YARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOM! 


for Wedding and Complimentary 
! S.—MAPLE and CO. have much pleasure 
/ in recommending these novelties in Square Carpets, 


( YUTLERY. 
z in which the appearance and durability of the fabric 
[BONMONGERY. is greatly improved, while the cost is considerably lessened. BR 


mw 


articles 


: USSELS and WILTON SQUARE CARPETS 
have hitherto been made by the widths being sewn together, and then a border added, This has 
in matching. 


occasioned a number of joins, besides a great wast 
> TrIvrn ‘ 1c ‘ wna * ad © y 
JARQUET and SEAMLESS CARPETS in Brussels and Wilton Pile. These 
Carpets, in which not only seaming but all waste in “matching” ts avoided, were introduced by MAPLE 
and ©O.,and have met with the greatest appreciation. The new designs and colourings are exceedingly attractive, 
and in excellent taste These Carpets, being of superior quality, will wear admirably. 


being 





\ APLE and CO. have also a most 
4 Extensive orp oe of all the Finest and 
Best Qualities of TABLE CUTLERY, as well ax of every 
description of Copper Goods, Ironmongery. and Culinary 
Utensils. They supply and furni sh a Kitchen with 


Sere Boguiciens for 5S bof. of with » larger stock tor European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 
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yn, Jamaica, Oct. 4, 1801. 

stwo years old, anda hig 
little ones benefited by 
wn ina bottle says it is 


St. Michael's Orphanige, Sevenoaks, April 3, 1491 | 
* Dear Sir,—I think y may like to have the photograph of a little orphan who } Ns : ee 
came to us when only three weeks’ old, having lost both parents. She has been . . = end ctrone lew See tele 
brought up almost exclusively on your Food, asd st Hl has tt twies 8 day. Ss c : ws yy) q van? eanalianh Mead: ond ave a ies cade > tn 
“— * aeain 5S. JOHNSON hs = Ui nice Mellin’s Food, and want 
From the time he was five n sold he took Mellin’s Pood ; it strengthened 


him so that now he eats solids, elieve me yurs tr ALICE LIDDELL.” 


NORMAN GEORGE MAY, aged 11 months. 


* Broad Street, Birn ham, Dec. 21, 1801 
“G, Mellin, Esq. , i Te feel we must write to let you know the 
work your Fou doing uu must know, our bal rman George, was fec 
upon Mellin’s Food until e was six months old. Then people said 
getting too fat, and advised us to leave it off. Our trouble commencec 
being a fine child he dwindled down until he wasa mere bag of bones 
did not think it was through leaving off giving him ur Food, Well 
aN > aed worse and worse. We had three doctors to him, but he did not get any hette 
aida,’ \ > 5 our friends at last thought he could not live, in fact r sister came or 
oes AW ao = , 
ccc a ih ak At: ad Wkios and went away never expecting to hear he was alive in the c 
keep anything on his stomach, was sick at the sight and t 
cough, his tongue was furred in an awful manner, and altoweth € sabout as 
llas he could be, whe ne ds t zht we would ¢ Meollin’s 1 aga 4 : 
© Truro, Oct. 90, 1291 all as he < » when one day we thought we would try M gain, a The following testimonial was sent to Mr. G. Mellin on the understanding that the 
: it had suited hin well in the past, Well, believe us when we s that he had - ; : +f . : ye 
Dear Sit I send you an unsolicited testimonial, which you fully deserve. ~ “ : name should not be published ; but he is permitted to refer to the writer, or the 
al . ' only had half one your large bottles of Food, and he wasa changed child. His , 
The photograph enclosed is one of my baby at eleven months age. At four . original can be acen at the Worka 
the] Her tl \ ! a : 1 altl ! t , 1 congh left him, and he got well all at once, and now he is in splendid health, ane 
nonths he wa niller than when he wa rn, and, although we tried nearly every as flne a baby as need he seen. We have enclosed his photo. It was taken whe Dear Sir I have much pleasure in enclosing you a likeness of our littl 


f food, he was always crying ane iling un onths we “l your ‘ , 
f food, he was alwa erying and failing. At four months we tried your was eleven months old, We shall do all we can to make y ! t eighteen months old, as another example of what ur Food will accomplish 
She is now two years old,and has discontinued taking the Food. She is a perfectly 


) nd fre that he 8 become ntented and has rapidly thriven. This 
i, an rom th 1c ha come conten and has rapidly thriven, Th because we look upon it as being the eaving of our only son 
healthy and strong child, and has a splendid skin and lovely complexion, and, with 


represents him at eleven months —height, 32in.; measurement, chest, 22 in., “ We are, dear Sir, faithfully your 

eli. Deki . { weig > y SU, tal y yours, 

thigh, 12}in., calf, 9in.; weight, 261b. “J. G. and J. F. May.” her fair hair and light-blue eyes, you can imagine a picture of which we are proud 
[ think that no one can but consider this is a wonderful alteration, and I may say that she is 3ft, and 4in. high, and weighs nearly 401s.” 


parents lave every reason to be grateful to the inventor of such an excellent food - am ANN MAT ATITITTTTINTT 
el as 


“Hy. Buck. 


- Px % ie 
MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS ir i y MeLtin's LACTO-GLYCOSE, 


Manntactarrd by Care td Carte, specially > Li — ' or MILK FOOD. 


for G. Mellin 
For CHILDREN after WEANING, the 
AGED and DYSPEPTIC. 








Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use 





when fresh cow's milk disagrees or cannot be obtained, 


DIGESTIVE. NouRISHING. SUSTAINING. 
Price, 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. Price, 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. 




















STANLEY LOUIS JEFFRIES, aged 14 months. 


55, Bath Rt 
“Dear Sir,—I enclose photograph of my little boy, 8 a” 
months. He has been brought up entirely on your Food, fr the age 
months, and has never had any sickness, I may say he is very bright and 
gent. You can make whatever use you like of this letter and photograph. 

‘I remain, faithfully yours, 
‘A. JEFFRIES, 





“ Heligoland, Oct. 1 
My ym nny ape pe any % Mr. Mellin.—Sir.—Permit me to enclose two photos of my littl 
f my ingest son MELLIN s EMULSION of cop LIVER Etha, taken at the ages of four and four and a half months respectiv« 


“My dew Mr. Mellin—Allow me to enclose a photo « yo 

Konrad G lowy , born on Ang. 17,1809 He has heen brought up on your excell = OIrIz~%. and HYPOPHOSPHITES. weeks after birth, finding her mother’s milk insufficient. we tried 

children’s Food from his fourth month; and the Food has agreed so thoroughly ‘ . . ; a with the result that on the first day a visible improvement was ev 
, The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children & Weakly Adults, 

with this little citizen of the world that I intend to recommend it far and wide. continued taking the Food exciu« r 0 und now.at the ace 

Perhaps you may like to include the little man in the children’s gallery in your VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. months, she isa rohust and healthy girl, i r call wi equire artific 


“A. GILOWY. Price, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. use your Food, with the same satisfactor) aul Signed G. Friepenicns, 





ident 








new catalogue.—I am, &c., &c., 





The above testimonials are only a selection from many thousands received from grateful mothers. 


G. MELLIN, MARLBORO’ WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. he leaves one moiety between his two sons and the other residue of his property to his eldest son, Major-General 
moiety between his four daughters George Henry Waller. 

The will (dated Noy. 10, 1884), with two codicils (dated The will (dated Sept. 5, 1891) of Mr. Thomas Beynon, late 
Aug. 10, 1888, and Nov. 12, 1891), of Mr. John Crone, late of of Bryn Ivor Hall, Castieten. Monmouthshire, who died on 
Sandath House, Penrith, Cumberland, who died on Dec. 18, Jan. 12, was proved on Feb. 17 by Mrs, Lydia Beynon Beynon, 

proved on Feb. 26 by Thomas Walton Stead and Edwin the widow, Theophilus John Beynon, the brother, and John 
innington, the surviving executors, the value of the personal Wyndham Beynon, the son, the executors, the value of the 
exceeding £137,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 each personal estate amounting to over £70,000. ‘I he testator gives 
Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society, the Wesleyan £500, his wines and consumable stores, and Richmond House, 
n and Contingent Fund, and the Wesle yan Worn- . Woollis. Monmouthshire, to his wife; his residence, Bryn 
ers and Ministers’ Widows Auxiliary Fund ; £500 vor Hall, with the household furniture, plate, books, pictures 
sritish and Foreign Bible Society, the Wesleyan ies ts, horses and carriages, and £700 per annum to his wife, 
Woodhouse Grove School, and the Rev for life ; 475 shares in Thomas Beynon and Co., Limited, to his 
Home; £250 to the General nd of said son; and ninety-nine shares in the said company to each 
cal Institute: £5 te wife, ! of his daughters, Alice Elizabeth, Kate Clemence, Eva Margaret, 
Sandath House and Beacor use is wife, Emily Anna, and Blanche Maude. The residue of his real and 

all his plate and 4 personal estate he gives to his children in equal shares, 

ph Russell, to his wife, for life, and then The will (dated Aug. 5, 1890), with a codicil (dated May 
sell Crone - per annum to his 1891). of Sir George Robert Osborn, Bart., late of Chicksands 
nt of her marry- Priory, Bedfordshire. who died on Jan. 11, was proved on 
» Spor ' widow and children Feb. 23 by Francis Basil Pulteney, Montagu Lewis Parkin, 
hom 43 Mann Crone: and other legacies. ‘The and Miss Edith Caroline Agnes Osborn, the daughter. the 
his real and pr SONA! Catare Ne leaves to hischildren, executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £68,000. 
Ann Sanderson, Eleanor Thornborrow, Joseph The testator devises a piece of land with two cottages at 
rone, and John Crone, in equal shares Campton to his said daughter, and the residue of his real 
ll of Mr. Frederick George, late of Fairholme estate to go with the Chicksands estate. He bequeaths £1000 
lorquay, who died on Dec. 17, has now been proved, the value to each of his daughters, Dame Charlotte, Fredrica Caroline 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £104,000, The Greathed, and Miss E. C. A. Osborn; and legacies to his 
testator bequeaths £1000 to the London City Mission, £2000 executors ; there are also specific gifts of plate, furniture, and 
and his furniture and effects to his wife, Mrs. Emily Frances effects to children, and other part thereof is to go with 
George ; and he gives her in addition an annuity of £400, the Chicksands Priory. The residue of his personal estate he 
use and enjoyment of his residence, Fairholme, and the income leaves to all his children living at his death, except the child 
amountin rer £307, e tes “AY , of his freehold property in Cannon Street, during widowhood ; who succeeds to the Chicksands and Spitalfields estates; the 
im House > proper an l his fart * pls £12,000, upon trust, for each of his four daughters ; and other children of any deceased child (except the children of the 
res, household effec horses and carriages to his wife legacies. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for child who succeeds to the said estates, and the children of his 
wrdelia Jane Rickett, for life, and ther to 4 : his son Frederick Gordon George late daughter, Mrs. Pulteney) to take the share their parent 
m; £30,000 (to be reduced to £15,000 he ei The will (dated Feb. 12, 1886), with a codicil (dated would have taken if living. He states that he has provided 
for life al (ug. 27, 1880), of the Earl of Lytton has just been proved, for his wife by settlement. 

have the interest of an additional sum of £10.0 he value of the personal estate amounting to over £75,000. The will (dated Dec. 23, 1884) of Mrs. Harriet Burnett, 
les at Barham House; £15,000 to each of h oO sons; rhe will of Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, Bart., late of formerly of 47, Porchester Terrace, and late of 1, Lower 
000), upon t t, for each of his four daughters—Catherine 16, Eaton Sjuare, who died on Jan. 29, has been proved, the ‘Terrace, Hampstead, who died on Jan. 23, was proved on 
1 Mary Olivia; ar the value of the personal estate amounting to over £88,000. The Feb. 23 by Frank Burnett, the son, one of the executors, the 
tator, after giving legacies to his other children, leaves the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £66,000. 
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remarrying), upon trust, for his wife 
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THE VOICE OF THE CLERGY, 


wr strengthening the voice. Re adits taken by little children. ‘ 
, 1892. Rev.) F. G. CHEVASSUT 


HAVE NEVER BEFORE FOUND ANYTHING 8O BENEFICIAL fu ngthening the throat and , anaes, 
relieving hu-kiness in the voice 69, Wh alle y New Road, Bla iaue Feb 
Arley Parsonage, Northwich, Cheshire, Jan. 18, 1892 Rey.) W. DING - ; ” : 
Phey ore really a MOST WONDERFUL AND EFFICACIOUS REMEDY ley gave me greater benefit than ANYTHING ELSE. ' -~ARMER 
Board of Religious Education, 28, University Square, Belfast, Feb. 28, 1802 hils»e Vicarage, Ampthill, Feb. 5, 1892 C. H. FARMER (Vicai 
Ke WILLIAM 8. DARLEY (Inspector I intend to keep a box with me ALWAYS, winter and summer. 
ITean HEARTILY recommend them 16, John Street, Rhyl, Feb. 5, 1892 Rev.) W. RODER.CK,. 
11, Brunswick Place, Stoke, Devonport, Jan. 29, 1892 Rev. C. WITHINGTON : ' eerers. we :; 
Pat . , oles @ none setae ae use ¢ = ey ae wish your CRhLLIE remedy every success 
-  “- my | on ane Mey oresk web. 1 a me mang ute hem ssa Rev.) A. TOREY Bryn Cynon Cottage, Penrhiweeibr, South Wales, Feb. 5, 1892. 
" ’ ; 2. t t R. THOMAS (Congregational Ministex 


Rertelli’s Catramin Pills o simply INVALUABLE; their efficacy is WONDERFUIT + Gineen eemees 
Ministe They staved off a severe attack of INFLUENZA 


164, Queen's Road, Norwich, Feb. 1, 1802 GEO, PUNY r FE. CLARKE 
ev.) E. ARKE, 


Christ Church Vicarage, Swansea, Feb. 8, 1892. 


INVALUABLI They os want to be known in order to be valued 
45, Park Side Terrace, Darwen, Feb. 2, 1892. B. DAVIES (Baptist Minister Result in one case of long - standing Bronchitis, aggravated by SEVERE ATTACK OF INFLUENZA 


EXCELLENT, and surpassing anything of the kind known to the public | VERY GRATIFYING. 
Carey Cottage, Blockhill, county Durham, Feb. 2, 1892 Rev W. JENKINS N Feb, 8, 1892 HUGH WILLIAM (Minister of Hermon Church 


THE OPINION OF DOCTORS. 


Hérmon House, Nantyglo, Mon, 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., in an article on | whooping-cough and influenzt we suggest physicians is no need to comment on this fact, Every medical ‘We receive the information that a special oil from 
tertelli’s Catramin Pills which appe ared in * Health,” | will find herein a good remedy.”’ man will recognise its importance.”’ tar, called ‘Catramin,’ is the precious remedy we were 
London, Oct, 23, writes so long in need of. A very small quantity of this pre par- 

“We have had these Pills examined, with the result _ Br ym the ** LANCET,” London, Sept. 26 (G. Ad. From the ** HOSPITAL GAZETTE” (G. Ad.), Lon- | ation taken every morning will prevent influenza and all 
that they are declared to be well prepared, and to be what | ‘ known in the trade as BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN don, Oct. 3, 1891: **On account of their pleasant | infectious fevers. In larger doses it will cure influenza, 
the propricto’s assert . calculated to be of great ser- | P aL LS . and awarded a Gold Medal at the Edin- balsamic taste en eee Ee them. Old people, and whatever be the form in which it manifests itself. 
vice in treating lung ailments and cases of internal | burgh International Exhibition. It is in diseases of the those who have we - stomachs, digest them witl: extra- | Chemists state that this new antiseptic tar oil (which has 
large. In the treatment of coughs these | respiratory organs that these Pills give the best results, ordinary ease. Also in catarrh of the bladder and | proved very powerful in destroying Koch's bacillus), 
and, indeed, in colds, laryngitis, sore throats, bronchitis, intestines BE R rEL ‘ ’S CxATRAMIN PILLS form a associated with a special demulcent mass, is prepared in 
precious remedy, which is warmly recommended t> all small, black, perfectly dosed Pills, of sweet balsamic 

In cases of disagreeable symptoms succeeding | phthisis and tub reilosis, their merit is incontestable doctors. . . . On account of its antiseptic power, BER taste, and prescribed by doctors under the name of BEK- 
diwestion and due to acid fermentation of tiie food, th We beg to draw attention to the fact that not the least TELLUS CATRAMIN OLL kills Koch's bacillus. Many rELLI’S CATRAMIN PILLS, which are also favour- 
Catramin Pills will be found efficacious . For bladder merit of these pills consists in their being a powerful doctors prescribe these Pills as a preve ntive against tbly known for curing catarrhs, chest complaints, and 

tability they should be tried; while in cases of help to digestion, even for the weakest stomachs. There ' malaria, influenz., and infectious fevers.’ tuberculosis.’’—The ** FAMLLY DOCTOR,” Nov. 7, 1891. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM PRIVATE PERSONS. 


EXCELLENT and MOST EFFICACIOUS remedy for —— ecatarrh, and chest diseases. I have found your Pills to do me much good for the INFLUENZA. 
23, Denman Street, Piccadilly Cireus, London, Nov. 2, 1891 A. WALTER Landscore Roal, Teignmouth, Devon, Jan. 25, 1892. W. WARD. 
I am sure they only need to be brought t> the notice of sufferers and others, and their use explained, t [ have tried your Pills, and they have done me a GREAT DEAL OF GOOD. . 
hecome a HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE White House Inn, Great Baddow, Essex, Jan. 25, 1892. W. M. AVERY. 
Samaritan Nurses’ Home, 15, South Bailey, Durham, Dee. 11, 1891 Miss) SHOESM(TH [ have already derived benefit from your Pills, and have given some to friends, who SPEAK HIGHLY OF 
> ore — . ». THEM, 
ust tl > suffe m AS o disease of the ws 2 RELIEF . ; . . ; 
; mt BONE t that all who suffer from ASTHMA or any disea f the lungs MAY FIND THE RELIEI , Harrowby Road, Grantham, Jan. 27, 1892 N. HAIGH. 
; i, Her: nm Road, Herne Hill, London, 8.E., Jan. 1, 1892. FRANK BELL Two he »xes of your Pills, given to my boy, who has suffered with CHRONIC BRONCH TIS have DONE 
SEA. SS 4 MORE GOOD THAN ALL THE PHYSIC HE HAS TAKEN THIS LAST FIVE YEARS. 
One box has COMPLETELY CURED my chronic cough, when all remedies that came to my notice, including 2, Church Terrace, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E., Jan. 28, 1892. R. CHADWICK. 
medical treatment, have failed een a Sonn tan es 0s > ee ON atone WOPETOR Bian amen rer 
Hawarden, near Chester, Jan. 4, 1892 W. LEGGATT 7 VE: cureda VERY BAD COLD IN THE CHEST wien NOTHING ELSE SEEMED TO DO ANY GOOD 


eatarrh at 
(xtramin Pills have proved highly successful, and we 
intend to recommend them for thisand allied ailments inflammation of the lungs, asthma, influenza, and even in 


I have great pleasure in adding my personal testimony as to their RELIEF in a BAD COUGH and 6, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester, Jan. 28, 1892. HERMANN MOLLER. 
INFLUENZA EXCELLENT reme for coughs ~olk MOST SERVICEABLE fo es 4 2 ce, anc te) 
97, Wat>rloo Street, Southsea Jan. 20, 1992 JOSH. WARR (Borough Police). aiabin ages aa t r coughs and colds. MOST SERVICEABLE for clearing the voice, and most 
Burnhill, Waskerley, county Durham, Feb. 2, 1892 JOHN OLIVER. 
VERY SERVICEABLE to public speakers. Easy and pleasant to take, and readily used when most needed. 
W. MANN. 


In a case of CHRONIC ASTHMA, two Pills which the sufferer tvok relieved his breathing in less than half an 


hour. Of this I was a witn ‘ss 
2, Francis Villa, Cambridge Road, Aldershot, Jan. 22, 1892 JESSE AUBREY Elmshurst, Keynsham, Feb. 10, 1892. 


BerTELL’s CATRAMIN PILLS, 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL, 


Awarded Gold Medal at the Elinburgh International Exhibition, and seven other Gold Medals.) The best remedy against 


COLDS, CATARRH, COUGHS, ASTHMA, SORE THROAT, CONSUMPTION, TUBERCULOSIS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, DYSPEPSIA, LOSS OF VOICE. 


>.n be had of all Chemists and Druggists throughout the wor!d, or direct from the Proprietors, Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Four Boxes, sufficient in most serious cases, will be sent post free to all parts of the world (Postal Union 


against a remittance of 9s. to BERTELLI’'S CATRAMIN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London. Full directions with each Box. Pamphlet free on application. Mention this Paper 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR COLONIES : BOMBAY—Manchershaw, Kurani, and Co. ; CALCUTTA—C. Lazarus and Co.: ADELAIDE—P. Falk and Co. ; SYDNEY—Elliott Brothers; CAPETOWN—P. J. Peterson; 
U.8,A., NEW YORK—McKesson and Robbins 





THE 


KODAK 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed fo: 

Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures 

can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 

NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, — Ww 


LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. = 52 Paris : 4, Place Vendome. Nice : Place Grimaldi. 
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HASTINGS AND ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Acknowledged the best health and 
. Kingdom, with more 

g autumn and winter months than any 

free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 

rheatre, and Concert Hall, open 

and first-rate apartments 


pleasure resort 
bright sunshine 


Swimming Baths, Piers, 
all the year; high-class hotels 
and boarding-houses, 

Hastings, 


C. THARLE, Robertson Street, 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 
Facing the Sea. Due South, FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms, Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 
C. A. SCHWABR, 
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| R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CILORODYNE 


Diarrheea, &c. 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

Cc HLORODYNE. CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne " on the Go ot shag ner 
stamp. Ov erwhelming medical testi 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. imony accompan 33, “Great 
Russell Street, ~ 50 me uury, London. Sold in Bo ttles, 1s. 14d., 
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‘THE FAULKN ER DIAMOND (Regd.) | BENTLEY'S 


NEWS 


MOST WONDERFUL IMITATION EVER PRODUCED. 


New Sleeve L 


Pin and Stud, 38 - vair 
with Diamond 
Pearl, Ruby, 
or Sapphire 
Centre. 


ty Bracelet 


Clear set in Solid 


1,18 6 


Gok 


', 20/- 
Others L arger to 60.- 


The 
faceted by the 
DIAMOND is now well known 


setters, and can be mounted side 


occasions. 


18-ct. Gola Three 


jangle Ring, 4Q - 


Gold, 


21 - 


Any Date. 


Brooch, 21 = 





Searf Pin, set 


in Gold, 10. 


with Stud, 


ink, Half-Moon Brooch, § Stud, Gold, Stud only, 
1 


Larger, 12 6 


, Ruby, Sapphire, or Emerald Centre, 
8 - 








FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount 
first lapidaries of the 
infinitely superior to many expensive 
all over the world. 


Thousands of testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world. 





3racelet, Splendid Stone, 


22/- 
FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS. 


CATALOCUES 
POST 
FREE. 


Pendant, 


5 - 
Larger, 60 - 


most beautifully eut and 
unsurpassable, anid 


Cluster 21- 
Earrings, per pair, 
of wear; it is 
The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are 
The great reputation of the FAULKNER 
set in gold and silver by most experienced 
They are patronised for Court and all great 
rhe publie are cordially invited to 


day. 
real gems of inferior quality. 
The stones are 


by side with the finest brilliants 


inspect the marvellous selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations, 


A. 0. FAULKNER 





C'sewaier ), 90 & 167, REGENT ST., W. 


AMERICAN 


“ILLINOIS” 


LEVER WATCHES. 





Silver, 


In Two Sizes. 


Strong Movement, Jewelled, 
Compensation Balance. 


In Stout Silver Cases, also 


size, 42s. 


No. 13. 


Lever 


#-Plate, Keyless Action, 
Movement, Compensation 


Pase Wood | Balance, in Stout Silver Cases, £3 8s. 


Silver, Gold, 


Thoroughly 18-ct. 
Guaranteed £15: 10 
for 

Timekeeping, 
Strength, and 

Durability. 
Every I.uinois 
Watcu is war- 
ranted to be 
made of the best 
materials on the 
most approved 
principles, 
to be a reliable 
Timekeeper. 
Second to None. 


FULL 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON 
APPLICATION, 


and 


Keyless Action, Lever Movement, 
11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. 
£410 6 
10 0 O 
1510 0 


Cases from 


}-Plate, 
In Silver }-Hunting Case 
In 10-ct. Gold ,, ue 
In 18-ct. ,, ” ” 
These 


in large 


Watches also in Open- Face 


£4 to £14 10s. 





18-ct. Gold, 


SsoLE EUROPEAN 


Silver, 
Ladies’ Size. 
Keyless Action, Lever Move- 
ment, Jewelled with fine 
Rubies. 


In Silver Cases, 
from £3 3s. to £9. 


In 10-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £5 17s. to £11 lls. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 


LOCAL AGENTS 
APPOINTED. 


AGENTS: 


£3:3:0 


‘PERRY & CO., Lo., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY 


BOOKSTALLS. 
FAVOURITE NOVELS, 
6s. 


Each in One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 


BE INTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS 
SELECTED FROM AMONG THE 
WORKS OF FICTION OF EACH YEAR 
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MARY LINSKILL. 
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DEWY MORN, By 
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By 
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HILL. By 
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MARY LINSKILL, 

BETWEEN rHt 
NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL, 

RHODA BROUGHTON, 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN NANCY 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
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WEE WIFIE. 
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£8000 to the children of her brothers 
and George Lindsay Johnson; and legacies to 
ls, and The residue of her property 
in equal shares. 
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tobert Daly, 
was proved on 
one of the 
amounting to over 
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of the 


1890) of the 
, who died on Jan. 
Frederick Daly, the 
value of the personal estate 
testator confirms the ttlement made on the 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Rosa Colvile; he 
ortunes of each of his daughters, Florence Maria 
rtrude Daly, with what will receive 
ttlement and unde will of Mrs. 

Pe to £25,000; and bequeaths 
for Cc Daly. All his 
gives to his 
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made at 
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bequeathed by Mr. T 
new 
similar in design to the Repulse, 
was launched on March 2 
Thomson, 
tallic League, for 
the legal joint standard of value in monetary exchange, held 
an influential 
March 2, 
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The will and two codicils of Mr. Peter Alfred Taylor, M.P., 
1862-84, 
were proved on Feb. 
Grant, 
estate amounting to £4540. 


Eaton Place, Brighton, who died 
29 by James Brighton Grant 
the value of the personal 


late of 18, 


the executors, 


srs life sined oil. painting studies of two 
the Zoological Gardens, for the bronze figures 

monument in Trafalgar Square, have “been 
Hyde Hills to the National Gallery, 
battle-ship, called the Ramillies, 
lately completed at Pembrotre 
at the building-yard o. 


ironclad 
on the Clyde. 
making silver as well as gold 


meeting at Manchester, presided over by the 
and has gained strong support in that 


mercantile community. 


The 


Rams 
1 Crescen 


lrew Crombie ry, Kt., LL.D., F.RS., 
t, South Kensington, 
Anglesey, who died 
liam Ramsay, F.R.S 
: executors, the value 


5, Cromwel 
and Dover 
saloon cars, 


errace, Beaumari: s, 
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»-amounting to £6916 
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London 
placed on its line to Hastings, and promises on the Folkestone 
line, a very 

of American 
table and easy chairs, cooking-stov« 
There was a trial trip on March 2 to Hastings. 


and South-Eastern Railway Company has 
comfortable set of drawing-room or 
pattern, with ladies’ toilet-room, 


»,and handsome furniture. 


CAUTION. 
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RRR'S STAM PED 





and see that the name iss stamped on 
the interwoven cross-straps ONCE 
IN EACH YARD. 

















" ADDER TAPE. 








Other and Inferior 
makes of WOVEN 
LADDER TAPES 
are being offered in 
the Market. 
The ORIGINAL 
and BEST make 
has the name 
CARR’S 
printed across both 
Wrapper and 
Ticket, 
and stamped on one 
of the cross-straps 
ONCE 
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YULLETON’S GUINEA 
STATIONERY.—Best qualit 


», Cranhdurn S 


1G IDIU! Ss. ~This beautiful 
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tl 


OR Dal CO. 41, P 


FORD'S 
Acme of rhe 
Minteen ditt 
tin. to 1s in. ne 
FORD and 


HIRTS. 
gun 


hk ’ 
Seneca 


wey 


FOR D'S 
Mens re ys,, 


Re FORD and. 


Set al OLD 8 
and Collar Banded, 
‘ ’ 


rene 
Ce m D and CO 


NEW NOVEL BY THE Al Nip _ 


This da) I 
Pacer AND y r E L ATE. 
lerical Rife. ly hoy 
Outensts.” &¢ 5 cne,, 


“Town SV 
WiILLTAM BLACKWOOD and SONS ¥ 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


HIGHE st HONOU rs 
AT ALL EXHIB 


CHOCOLAT - -MENIER 


Packets. 


In §-1>. and 


bb. 


BRE 
LUNCHEON 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere, 





OS 6 Oe 


_EUREK A. 
n for Fit and 


EUREKA 


HIRTS Refronted, Wrist | (100 KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


TEULET 


| CHOCOLAT - wy ae 


e 


OFFICE | PLEASURE CRUISE TO 
' Authentic GREECH CONSTANTINOPLE 
1 frees. Cres COMPANY w spatcl th r lara 
GARONNE, 3876 tons ster 
for a F 


SICIL x; 


Seal Engraving 
VELLUM se, f ) r t le 
I , W.C. n : esus orin a, Algiers, Gibraltar 

P nd i ” 
tric light, electric bells 


G AR ONNE 
‘ ck saloon, &¢ First 


i baths 
2 Head Ome 
ad Of 
Je. ch reh 
/ ANDERSON, D 8 an r » London 
r passage appl e latter fir t enchureh Avenue, 
he B Charing Cross 


GREEN and 


Fabric, made 


f the eka SI TENICE.—Grand Hotel d’Italie. On 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare. Renowned 
staurant and brasserie adjoining the horel stantial and 
t « fare BACER GRUNWALD, Proprietor 


COCKLE’S . 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVER 
h « - ———— 


(oc KLE’S ANTIBIL 10U S PILLS. 


FOR 


Sut 


SHIRTS 


Tot , 
- BILI 
a os rCASTS.” ° — 
; , {OCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
A ' Story c,. ( FOR INDIGESTION. 
thor of he 


( YOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


irehand London 


PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURY 


- FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


| Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
| World. 
| Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, 
‘oF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


TOOTH POWDER, 
jars. Price 1s, 


Aw ae d 


ITIONS 


in the 
For 

KK FAST, 

and SUPPER. 


ally © ryote 
xeeeds 50 


"aris, 
a mn, 


in glass 
New York . . 


| FLORILINE only put 


ONLY CURE 
FOR LONDON 


HEIM’S 


GRATES, 


a (STOVES 
) CALORIFER 


Central Heating 


FOR DWELLINGS, 
HALLS, AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 
40,000 in Use. 
Perfectly Smoke 
Consuming. 
Foonomy of fuel 
35 to 45 per cent. 
Rapid Pieating. 
> Excellent Venti- 
lation. No dust 
in the room. Per- 
fect and — 
i 
Apparatus ‘ Warn mth aw 


Do not buy any | 
Stove | 


Grate or 
until you have 


seen HEIM'S. 


Patented Everywhere. 
Particulars Post Free. 
Manufacturer : 


H. HEIM, 95 & 97, Oxford St., London, W. 


the 





FOG 


| Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


in each yar d. 


INTERNATIONAL DE 


B UREAU 
» PLACEMENT FRANCAIS, 
Pour Institutrices, Gouvernantes, etc., de 
Mme, 5. St HEITHAUER su 
Institutrice, A DRESDE. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WwW ATO HES. S. 


peti d Catalogue of Watches and Cloc 


W 
re ree on appli we on to 


rea 
iOHN. Ww AL KER 77,Cornhil nd 230, Ree 


(PHE ° TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY. 
L ply GOODS m AIRE d irect from Manufn« 
turers: 0 ©, bw », or three ye ‘redit, Without security, Pur- 
ethech ’ lesale h illor write 
Address, SECRETARY 43, Great Tower St., E.C. 


rhe KS at 


ent Street 


ses. 


+ ea ea 
H °°PING COUGH. 
CROUP. 

HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
(HE celebrated effectual cure without 

internal med ges Sole Wholesale Agents, W 
EDWARDS and SON, +» Queen Victoria Street, London 

1B, 


wh se nam es are ener m., mn the Government Sts 
Sold by me rat Chemi sts. Pr ce 48, per Bottle. 


GOLDEN | HAIR.— Robare’s AUREOLINE 


rospectus, 


ROCHE'S 


the beautiful goldgh enlour so muchadn ned 

ectly harmless, Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., 

1 - rf Chen ists throughout the world 
-HOVEN DE ‘ and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W, 


zEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 
4 from the system. ECZE MA entirely eradicated. Send 
stamped address ‘dl envel pe to B.A..* Mercury ” Office, Bridg- 
water, Bumerset. ‘NO CURE, NO 'PAY 





For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in youth 
or age. 


arrests 

Falling. 
causes Luxu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 
perfectly 
barm- 


106; of all 

Hairdressers 

and Chemists. 

Circulars on 

applica- 
Wholesale 
Agents: 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31-33, BERNERS STRERT, W., 
and 91-95, Ciry Roap, E.C., LONDON. 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Teething, 
will 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS 


Sold by at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


DENTAKON 


For Cleaning gn¢, all kinds of | 


Either Gold s Aiactal or Platinum kee them 
bright and jue as when new. Cleaned with DENT- | 

Gane more comfortable fit better wear 

—{— Pry-< not ¢ injure the Natural Teeth so aoe. 


re  Sccommended 


all Chemists, 
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SEQUAH’S 
_INSTANT RELIEF. 


Gives promp% | For Colic, Craps, 
relief in all cases | Spasms, Coughs, Colds, 
of Internal Pains. } and Pains in the Chest. 


]/  Sequat’s FRAIRIE FLOWER, | SEQUAH’S OIL. 


Is the Greatest For Indigestion, Has no equal For Rheumatism 
Alterative, Biliousness, as an external Stiff Joints, 
Eafest, Surest, Depression of application Lumbago, 
and Best | Spir ts, —- Rheumatic Gout, 
FAMILY Constipation, It is the King of Ec atica, 
REMEDY _ Liver Complaints, Pain Killers £ore Throats, 
in and and and 
the Wor'd. Kidney Troubl-s Liniments. Neuralgia. 











SEQUAH’S REMEDIES 
Should be in every House, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








‘a - a ! Mh 
apt idl nelle edhe | " WHAT'S GOOD FOR DE MISSUS IS GOOD FOR ME.” 
BEECHAM’S PILLS have been before the public for half a century, and have 
ePrrs ss CoCo A. achieved the greatest sale of any sialon antaia bee what Prom cs “tennd more 
impressive in argument than—no medicine has yet been found to cope with them 


G R A T E F U L i C O M F O R T | N C. | for counteracting the ills for which they have so long been recommended ? 





JUNO CYCLES are the | “ NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS. %__Tondon Medical Record. LIQUEUR OF THE GRANDE 
very best. This food, which is malted by a ‘eT d process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved CHARTREUSE. 


MAKERS, | entirely satisfactory, It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
he favour on account ite 


AT >\ ‘aun Fallen & Hanburys SAS ed a 


CO., Lip. a 
1892 LISTS now THE BEST JUDCES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPIV’LIES AT 


re a POST FREE. | 
vensiiitaiiiaiiane a BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash i or 21s. ntfants’ Rood. Really wry arin Cinta at + ee tory srry i stamps 


Monthly. A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is | '*»%* 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. LONDON. | required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 


Malted Fool, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted, Medical Testimony and full Direction 


THE MEXICAN ss. 


HAIR RENEWER ec 
Ee he Hale trem tattinn of. TRY IT IN YouR BATH. 


Restores Grey or White Hair to its OniGinaL 
CoLoUun, " 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant SCRUBB’S (:6.0.2%)) AMMONIA. 
odour, 
Is Not a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
or even white linen. Refreshing as a Turkish Bath IT SOFTENS AND IMPROVES 
Shonld be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER ; Invaluable for Toilet purposes. THE HANDS, FACE, AND SKIN GENERALLY. 
is needed, Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. Sold by all Chemistaand Stores,in Metallic Tabes, 6d. & 1s. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c Sample post free for Bix or Twelve Stamps, from the Bole 
7 i : : : Restores the Colour to Carpets. Manufacturers 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. OSBORNE, BAUER, AND CHEESEMAN, 
lo NOTICE. 1s. bottle for six to ten baths. Sole Proprietors of the * Incomparable, Smelling Salts 
a sroce s, &c (as supplied te the Queen). * Baby’ * © Pure Oatme 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. Seep ee Cuties oo Chiuiale att he 
obtained in New York from the ANGIO-AMERICAN SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E 19, Golden Square, Regent Street, shen w. 


Drue Co., 217, Fuvron STREET, and all Druggists, 


f 


accompany each Tin, Price 6d., 1s., 28.,5s., and 10s. Sold everywhere. 
































FAR, FAR AN D AWA DW THE BEST NIGHT 


GLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY 
LAMP FOOD WARMER 





CLARKE’S REGISTERED “ PYRAMID” NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 








Y 
U; 
Y 

Yy 


J 
lll 


= - = PRO 0 f\ ¥ : Y 7” 1A “ ” 

: Japanned Watch-Holder with “Pyramid” Lamp and one Box of Pyramid 
Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes containing 8 lighta. Lights, packed in be x complete, 8+. 44.; if carriage paid, és. Double Wie ke, in Boxes containing lights and giass 
7 : 8}4. per Box. Invaluable at every bedside. Curn 1@ hours each). 1s. 5 








2a. Gd., Ba. Gd.,.5e., and Gs. each 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material ont is the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Clarke’s “Pyramid” & “Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., London. rooms: Oly Ely Place, Holborn, E.C,, and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, "sri i2'.ten!"itetui everswitere.” 
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THE MOST FASHIONABLE 


PERFUMES 


Distillei from Fresh Flowers 





J. Ciraup Fics, 
GRASSE, 
VENICE, and OLYMPIA. 


Violettes de Grasse, 5-, 
2 6. 

Violettes 
46, 3-. 

Vanda, 46, 26. 

Australian Bouquet, 3 6, 
2 6. 

Violettes d'Italie, 5 -.3 6, 
2 6. 

White Lilac, 3 6, 26. 

Lys du Japon, 36, 26. 

Bouquet Fleurs de Grasse, 
6-, 46, 3-. 
Sachets of Artistic Design and Delicious 

Fragrance, from 6d. each. 


Of a eading Chemist Perfume 


de Nice, 6-, 





H.M. Queen Victoria, whea 

in Grasse, pronounced the 

Perfumes of M. Giraud to 
be “ Exquisite.” 


Lon 
BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd ; 
Feta ‘ ' 


N atural aor 


Lae. fy you 


skin? If 


95, , Street 


MANNA Tt TPERT'S 
, but a HARMLESS 
‘rice per 10) 

rs RUPP 1 has hi ud 
eturer on ect All 
m free by post or in person Send “stamp 1 

’ for valuable ideas, concerning all, to th 

rated American Speci 


ANNA RUPPERT, 
89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Branch Offices 
BRIGHTON : 124, Western Road 
EDINBURGH : 3A, Shandwick Place. 
MANCHESTER: 8, King Street 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 
([HE (, UN OF THE DERIOD." 
Li TRADE. MARK 
INOURS, PARIS, 1478; SYDNEY, n+ ° MELBOUILNE, 
CALCUTTA, 1& 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
&, HENRY oR METFORD 
RIFLING 


TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 


BO a toren for Big ¢ fame Shooting, 4, 8, 
> et »), “450, OO, and “ST7 
cartridge-ejecting 
o 10 guineas Single 
( AP E GUNS, one 
r shot or spherical 
.L.'8 from 10 to 3 guineas, 
s, rifled, with extra shot 
or rs, from 18 to 40 gt as, this latter 
attery fi ie te rthemr oderate means ; 360 
arrels, 10 to gt ¢ shot for paper or braas shells, 
nps for Catalorue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, 
ck in the Trade, toG. FE. LEWIS,Gun Maker, 
Loveday Str eet, Birmingham, Established 1850), 


Telegrams : * Period, Hirmingham.’ 


ED.PINAUD| 


PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 
'$ Celebrated Perfu 
ED. PINAUD sires or anus racovonn 
IXORA BREON! | AIDA 


ED. PINADD'S QUININE WATER 


rid-renowned hair 
ynic; prevents the hair from falling off. 


ED. PINADD® KORA SOAP 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & Sons, 


‘DAVY’S 
DIAMOND CEMENT 











WON’T TIP THE MARKER, 


but for tipping Billiard Cues is unrivalled. 
Is the hardest, toughest, and most enduring 
cement ever discovered for mending 


PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &c. 


Is. OF ALL CHEMISTS, 
Or, Post Free, 12. 2d. from Makers, 
BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


PERE ONCH's 


KNIGHT of THE LEGION oF HON 


THE 





LEGION OF HONOUR LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 














Licut BROWN CopLIVEROIL 


rHE PUREST, THE MOST PAL ATABLE, THE MOST ‘Seommemaa, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. PROSSER JAMES, - THOMAS NEDLEY, 


Lec er on Materia Medica, I d Lit utonant ef Ireland, 
“Dr. De Joncu's O 
rredients of t remedy 
n Diseases o 
na wreat number of cases to which t 





beneficial 


Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 
evroat Hospital, 
JonGcu's Oil has proved, in 
wn experience, ticularly valuable in many 
f weakness of the Singing ‘and Speaking Voice, 
ent on Bronchial o1 larvae al Irritation,” 


LENNOX BROWNE, 
on Central London 7 


“The action of Dr aire 


JOSEPH J. POPE, 8G BES -Bny 
Late Staff-Surdaeon, v 


mu, Tne 


Sentor Surge 


Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
810, High Holbers, London, 


fitute tufertor kine 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperia] Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Consignees -ANSAR, BARIUED, ant CO., ‘Limited, 
CAUTION.— Resist merece ttempts t nmend or subs 


COLEMAN’S BRI Te-VaTRS 


Or LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALI WINE, 
Medical Men as the FINEST TONIC in the world. Bottles, 
Druggists and Wine Merchants, ind Wholesale by COLEMAN and CO., 


““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE."—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED, 


PEPTONIZED ..::.... 
COCOA = 
wo MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 
FISHER’S “EIFFEL” | 


£10 tro £100. 


Sole W.C. 


is recommended by Thousands of 
2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. Sold by all 
Ltd., Norwich and London. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. oer 
aie For TRAVELLERS. 
DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


AND ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


SdOLY3.0 


*-TAShty Say 
=a 


(iss 


ALREADY A CREAT SUCCESS. 
"SYSHLO TIV 


CATALOGUES vRER. 
FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
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BRIGHT METAL. 
SIXPENCE the BOX of wOvE. 





inde are on “the 
x. Of all De alers; or Sample 
ven Stamps. 
HINDE’ 8, LIMITED 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN 
WorkKS BIRMINGHAM. 








faunas lpi 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


and Inflnenza, 
Throat, 





Be” Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
telieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
Is. 1jd. per Box. 


w-O DIC Bs. 


See that the words * Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Governn.ent Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine, 


TIME CHECKERS. 


Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
Warehouses for ascertaining the time worked 
by Employes. 

WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


of all 


Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 


Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 


LEWELLAN MACHINE Co, Bristot. 


; ‘HALL ” Tyre -WRITER. 


(IMPROVED.) 


PEE RC I aT EE OEE PR artnet oe 


PRICE, £6 6s. 
Weight, 7 1b. Size, 14 by 7 by 2hin. 
The only Portable and Complete Machine extant. 
its Simplicity. 


Unique in 


The “ Times” refers to this Machine as follows: “A new 
TYPE-WRITER, Hoth che - and portable. - . A beautiful 
little machine, Fitted with capital and small letters 
stops, numerals, &c e ‘The manner in whic hh the Muchine 
is finishe i seems to leave nothing to be desired.’ 

The writing is far and away the most perfect we have 
seen.”—City Press. 
Guaranteed to do better work and in greater variety than 

any other Type-Writer in the world. 


LONDON. 


CORNHILL, 


74, 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 

Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, &c. 

Hygienic, and pre- 

pared with Pure 

and Harmless 


Materials, 
PRICE 


PRICE 


1/- 


In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 

RACHET.. 
To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, &c. 
4 Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 











‘IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHANTS” 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 
The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.” 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 
M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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